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Editorial Notes 


ECENTLY we were permitted to see a 
B letter from Switzerland addressed to 
an acquaintance of ours in this country. 
It interested us profoundly, because the 
writer was referring to someone who form- 
erly had been a friendly correspondent and 
subscriber. It also 
the letter seemed to us to contain a mes- 
sage for those who would find shelter be- 
hind their cultural treasures—their hobbies 
—unmindful of the changing world or its 
wide-spreading potentialities of evil. It 
interested us too because it reaffirmed our 
faith in the democratic way of life. And 
when the recipient of the letter observed, 
“Let us hope this sort of thing never hap- 
pens here”, we enthusiastically echoed his 
words. 


interested us because 


That part of the letter which we believe 
will interest our readers is given here, 
translated from the German by its recip- 
ient, who has asked us for 


not to reveal his identity. 


many reasons 


“You inquired in your last about Hans. 
Dear Hans! What a bright spot he was in 
our former lives. To him I owe my enjoy- 
ment of good music; and most of the 
best books I have read came from his exten- 
sive library. Remember how we laughed at 
his hobbies during our school days? 

But later, I think we both derived the 
utmost pleasure out of the musical eve- 
nings at his home. He had the finest rec- 
ord library I have ever seen, one of the 
best, I’ve been told, in Germany. I do not 
believe there was any great celebrity who 
recorded not represented in his collection. 
His mother, of course, began it before 
him, and she in her day knew so many of 
the older artists. Whenever a celebrity gave 
in concert in , the chances were 
they’d be entertained at Hans’ home... . 
What a wealth of modern records he had; 
he was always acquiring new and unusual 
ones from England, America, and all the 
countries of Europe . . . I hear Hans is in 
a concentration camp now. Dr. Goebbels’ 
agents confiscated nearly all of his records 
and his books. Most of them were ruth- 
lessly destroyed. I hear Hans made the 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Manuel de Falla 


Some Notes and a Review 


FALLA: Nights in the Gardens of Spain; 


(five sides) and Cubana, from Piéces 
espagnoles (one side) ; played by Lucette 
Descaves, pianist, and the Paris Conser- 
vatory Orchestra, direction Eugene Bi- 
got. Victor set M-725, three discs, price 


$3.50. 


A Manuel de Falla belongs to that small 
group of living composers who have writ- 
ten music that is assured of immortality. 
He has not composed much—at least, not 
much in 


with Hindemith, 


Strauss, or Sibelius; but most of the music 


comparison 


he has composed bears the mark of original 
and fastidious genius. His gifts were nur- 
tured, in part, on his studies in France, 
where he came under the influence of De- 
bussy, Ravel and Dukas. This alone, how- 
ever, does not account for the searching, 
introspective quality of his compositions. 
All during his life Falla has had a horror 
of prostituting his talent in any way, or 
of publishing works that he felt could be 
improved. Always he has displayed an al- 
most disconcertingly high set of ideals. As 
a student he refused offers to write Span- 
ish operas after the hackneyed pattern; in 
Paris he indignantly refused to adopt 
French nationality, though it would have 
assured the production of his works. The 
kind of mentality shown by these actions 
is evident in the music, which displays 


strong individuality and a stubborn re- 


fusal to comply with anything but the 
composer’s artistic dictates. 
Certain broad influences are apparent. 


The workmanship often suggests Ravel, 
there is an impressionism that faintly re- 
calls Debussy, and a mysticism and rich, 
chromatic harmony that might be traced 
to Franck. But of actual stylistic influ- 
ences there are few in Falla. He studied 
in France, but he is one of the few Spanish 
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composers who have rejected French meth- 
ods and techniques. He is a Spanish na- 
tionalist, but more: he is a poetic com- 
poser. Pedro Morales, in the Dictionary of 
Modern Music and Musicians, writes: ‘To 
the demands of his subtle feelings and 
aesthetic sensibility he willingly sacrifices 
all natural gift and facility. His works 
are criticised, put away, recast over and 
over again before being given to the pub- 
lic. He imposes upon the impulse of his 
mind a discipline . . . meant to start from 
the popular (El Amor Brujo, The Three 
Cornered Hat, etc.), then to attain the 
aesthetic ideal, and rise finally to the meta- 
physical . . . Of his possibilities in a higher 
order of thought we can only conjecture 

Though he is not the artist from 
whom a powerful creation of passionate or 
heroic character may be logically expected, 
yet he is one gifted to elevate himself to 
the supreme sphere of an intense musical 
mysticism.” 

Falla was born in Cadiz, Nov. 23, 1876. 
He was taught the piano by his mother; 
later he studied under Pedrell and Trago. 
In 1905 he won a prize with his first great 
work, La Vida Breve (which was not pro- 
duced until 1913). 1907 saw the com- 
poser in Paris, where he earned the respect 
and friendship of Ravel, Debussy and 
Dukas. When the war broke out he re- 
turned to Spain, finally making his home 
in Granada in 1921. Today the composer 
lives in Argentina. Among his most im- 
portant works are: El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro (1919), El Amor Brujo (1915), El 
Sombrero de tres picos (1919), Noches en 
los jardines de Espana (1909-15), the con- 
certo for harpsichord and small ensemble 
(1923-26), 4 Pieces espagnoles (1919), 
Fantasia Boetica (1919), Siete canciones 
populares espanolas (1914), other songs 
and guitar works. It is said that Falla’s 
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ambitious project for soli, chorus and or- 
chestra, La Atlantida, is near completion. 


Not only the greatest Spanish composer, 
Falla is one of the supreme musicians of 
our day. Far from being an esthetic re- 
cluse, he has adopted the best elements of 
impressionism and atonality and has united 
them into an intensely personal idiom. Al- 
though he is a master of orchestration—not 
even Ravel could surpass the gorgeous tex- 
ture that Falla can create—he never abuses 
that facility, as Ravel sometimes did. Like 
all of the great nationalists, Falla trans- 
cends his medium. That is, one is first 
conscious not of exotic colors and folk 
melodies, but of musical content, form 
and workmanship. Naturally the Spanish 
element predominates. The composer first 
and last is a nationalist, but he has raised 
his nationalism to that degree wherein a 
purely local flavor assumes a universal as- 
pect. That is the difference between a 
great composer and a minor one like Grieg, 
who is a slave, not master, of his idiom. 
In the Spaniard’s rich imagination, in his 
yaried and delicate coloring, his mysticism, 
and his power of pictorial suggestion. I 
like to think of him as a Spanish Delius, 
with none of the frailty that is often en- 
countered in the Englishman’s music. 


His Theory of Composition 

Like Ravel and Sibelius, Falla has 
achieved a synthesis of modernist theories 
with the established vocabulary of the past. 
He is definitely of the twentieth century, 
but has not discarded the established system 
of tonality. Indeed, he most decidedly re- 
jects the atonal system. He has written: “It 
is a widespread error, the belief that mod- 
ernity in music depends on a prodigality of 
harmonic dissonances. This is to such an 
extent untrue that I make bold to declare 
that the modern spirit in music can subsist 
in a work in which only consonant chords 
are used, and what is more, in music con- 
sisting only of an undulating melodic line 
. . . The modern spirit resides mostly in the 
three fundamental elements of music: rhy- 
thm, modality, and melody, used as a 
means of evocation The music of 
Schénberg is atonal, and to this grave error 
is due the unpleasant effect produced by 
some of his music. But fortunately the 
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majority of modern musicians observe the 
laws of tonality, considering them rightly 
as immutable.”” Yet Falla does not hesitate 
to introduce bold dissonances into his music 
when he feels that they will enhance its 
emotional content. His remarks may per- 
haps be construed as directed against that 
school which uses dissonance for sensa- 
tional effects. For Falla is not a conserva- 
tive, as his remarks might suggest. A com- 
poser has different ideas about dissonance 
than the layman. It is a fair assumption 
that by dissonance Falla means the type that 
is the studied outgrowth of a theory of 
composition, rather than the dissonance of 
Ravel or Sibelius, which is a natural ad- 
junct to expressive means. 


Noches en los jardines de Espana (Nights 
in the Gardens of: Spain) is called by its 
composer “Symphonic impressions for piano 
and orchestra in three parts.” These parts 
are En el Generalife (At Generalife), Dan- 
za lejana (A Dance from a Distance), and 
En los jardines de la Sierra de Cordoba (In 
the Gardens of Sierra de Cordoba). Are 
we to look for a program? J. B. Trend, 
in Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music, 
waxes poetical over the music, writing 
about vivid dreams, large villas, gay parties, 
gypsy music, dancers, trees, orgies; he 
grows drunk with the vocabulary of im- 
ptessionistic criticism, Falla would have 
restrained him. “If these symphonic im- 
pressions have achieved their object, the 
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mere enumeration of their titles should be 
a sufficient guide to the hearer. The end 
for which it is written is no other than 
to evoke places, sensations and sentiments. 
The themes employed are based upon the 
rhythms, modes, cadences and ornamental 
figures which distinguish the popular music 
of Andalucia, though they are rarely used 
in their original forms .. . The music has 
no pretentions to being descriptive: it is 
Thus Nights in the 
Garden of Spain is to be judged not as 


merely expressive.” 


program music, but on its esthetic merits 
alone. Inevitably the Spanish flavor will 
be suggestive, although it is not as pro- 
nounced as in music by most other Span- 
iards. As a matter of fact, long sections 
of the work (especially a part of the last 
movement, about half way through side 5 
of the present 


recording) are as much 


French as anything else. As stated above, 
Falla transcends his nationalism, raising it 
into the realm of 


individual creative en- 


1 
deavor, 


The piano part is most interesting. As 
in D’Indy’s Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Air the piano is used as an instrument 
of the orchestra. (There the resemblance 


between the two works ends). Falla, in 


this work at least, seems to favor a very 
liquid pi2no technique; he like to spread 
his melodies over a cascade of 32nd notes, 
or over a continually moving accompani- 
ment. A pianist and former piano teacher, 
he knows how to get the most out of the 
instrument without unduly taxing the solo- 
ist, and the piano part is gratefully writ- 
ten. Falla probably knew the Ravel piano 
works, such as Jeux d’Ean, intimately, but 
is capable of adding a soft romantic quality 
that the more cerebral, glittering technique 
of Ravel did not recognize. In 


Descaves, Falla has 


Lucette 
1 sympathetic, though 
by no means perfect executant. She plays 
with intelligence and sensitivity, and owns 
an ability that solves most of the digital 
problems, but she does not have enough 
strength to bestride and command the cli- 
maxes. To fill the odd side of the set, 
Descaves has selected the Cubana from the 
Piéces es pagnoles, Her 
good. The work itself is not too important, 
and is undoubtedly influenced by Albeniz 
and Ravel (it is an early work), but never- 


performance is 
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theless is charming, with a piquant and 
attractive use of thirds and sixths, 

Every resource of orchestation is at Fal- 
la’s command, and the score shows an in- 
sight into the subtleties of instrumentation 
that few composers can match. The bal- 
ance is splendid, and, in the concert hall 
not Note the color of the 
whole, the surety of the climaxes, the skill- 
ful use of the piano as a basis for tonal 


a note is lost. 


combinations, and the rich prominence of 
the brass instruments. 

Eugene Bigot leads the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra in a well-integrated per- 
formance. He excels in the quieter and 
more subtle sections of the work, where he 
captures the color and imagination of the 
music, but, although he does notably with 
the rest, one feels he is holding back—per- 
haps because of a fear that he might drown 
out the pianist. On the whole the record- 
ing is more than adequate and the repro- 
duction is good, even if there are some pas- 
sages where the piano tone in high passages 
emerges in an attenuated fashion not al- 
together characteristic of the instrument. 


Recommended Available Recordings 


Fl Amer Brujo: Suite (Morales and Sym- 
phony Orch., Col. set M-108); Fire 
Dance “Fors”, V¥. 
12160; Rubinstein, V. 1596); soprano 
solos (Ninon Vallin, Decca 20118/9). 

Concerto for Harpsichord, flute, oboe, clar- 
inet, violin, and cello (Falla, Moyse, 
Bonneau, Godeau, Barrieux, and Cru- 
que, Col. set X-9). 

La Vida Breve: Dances 1 and 2 (Bustin and 
Orch. de la Théatre Royale de Monnaie, 
Col. 67818-D, in set M-146); Aria de 
Salud (Bori, V. 14615, in set M-405). 

El Sombrero de Tres Picos: Dances (Arbos 
and Madrid Sym., Col. X-48; Fiedler 
and Boston “Pops”, V. set M-505). 

Noches en los Jardines de Espatia (Descaves 
and Paris Cons. Orch., dir. Bigot, V. 
set M-725). 

Homage for the Tomb of Debussy (Harris, 
guitar, Col. DB-1305, in set M-361). 
Piéces espagnoles: Cubana (Descaves, V. 

13515B in M-725). 

Siete Canciones Populares Espanolas (Super- 
via, Decca 20228/90) ; Seguidilla (Bori, 
V. 1984); Jota (Bori, V. 1978). 
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Hugo Wolf On Records 


HE thirtieth song in the Morike col- 

lection, Neue Liebe, is one of the least 
accessible of this group, one of the most 
Wagnerian in tone, one of the most splen- 
didly vital, and one of the best performed 
in the entire scope of our survey. The 
text is a philosophical one — which es- 
tablishes a kinship with the more serious 
of the Goethe songs — and it finds a 
setting quite rhapsodic in quality. Marta 
Fuchs is the artist who sings it in Vol. 6, 
and her record is a triumph for all con- 
cerned. The pianist is Michael Raucheisen, 
and my only criticism of the disc concerns 
the manner in which he rolls the chords 
in the postlude. Surely this could have 
been avoided. Wo find’ ich Trost is an- 
other mastersong for which we must 
wait, although John McCormack made an 
acoustic record of it in the early nineteen- 


twenties (HMV DB 766). This disc was 


never released in America, and I have 
never heard it. Perhaps one of the his- 
torical societies could be interested in 


repressing it. 

An die Geliebte rejoices in two good 
performances, that of Janssen in Vol. 5 and 
the Schlusnus disc (Brunswick 850010). 
The choice here is between a better job of 
recording and a more intense performance. 
Personally I prefer Schlusnus, because I 
feel his projection hangs together better, 
and because of the word painting he does. 

The first Peregrina song is one of the 
great features of Lotte Lehmann’s Wolf 
recital (Victor 2031, M-613). The hero- 
ine of this poem, it seems, was an actual 
person who drifted, Mignon-like, into 
Morike’s life, won the affections of all 
around her, and then disappeared. The 
song is a particularly lovely one, and 
Lehmann’s record is one of the best things 
she has ever done for us. The more exact- 
ing Peregrina II is still to be recorded, and 
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Frage und Antwort has appeared only in 
a withdrawn acoustic by Elisabeth Schu- 
mann (Odeon AA 57811). Lebe wohl 
is sung by Karl Erb in Vol. 6; it is a 
poignant song, rather on the order of 
Zur Ruh’, and is recorded with strong 
feeling by the tenor. Hei:mweh (not to 
be confused with the famous Eichendorf 
song of the same title) is another master- 
piece of the first order. Of the two re- 
cordings, that of Gerhardt in Vol. 1 is 
the more sustained and thoughtful, the 
more carefully considered in every phase 
and accent, therefore the more world- 
weary and profoundly moving. As always, 
this singer speaks volumes with the sheer 
sound of her voice. Lotte Lehmann 
(Victor 2030, M-613) takes a more rapid 
pace, conveying an impression of youth. 
It is not a little surprising that she is able 
even to convey without emotionalizing 
so much really deep feeling. Both records 
belong in any lieder collection. Lied vom 
Winde has less appeal for me; its chromatic 
runs in the piano part, and its difficult 
intervals in the voice, are virtuoso writing 
and require virtuoso performance, but the 
song seems a little frivolous, especially 
after what has preceded it. The Gerhardt- 
Bos record in Vol. 1 is certainly a satis- 
factory one. Denk’ es O Seele! strikes the 
balance between the philosophical and the 
the graphic. ‘The text forms the con- 
cluding motto for Mérike’s novelette, 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. In this 
fine song Janssen is magnificent (Vol. 5). 

Rat einer Alten, Erstes Liebeslied eines 
Madchens and Lied eines Verliebten form 
a little cycle. The first is one of the choice 
things in Vol. 1; the accompanying figure, 
with its dissonant grace notes and its occa- 
sional excursions into a kind of fiendishly 
ironic waltz music, the broken vocal line, 
and Gerhardt’s tone quality and under- 
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standing, all unite to realize perfectly the 
picture of the old woman giving her un- 
heeded advice. The Erstes Liebeslied, a 
song full of the rapturous perplexity of 
young love, is unfortunately shrill and 
tonally flat as we hear it from Trianti in 


Vol. 3. Lied eines Verliebten, which 
presents the young man’s point of view, 
is still unrecorded. 


His Most Exciting Song 


Which brings us to perhaps the most 
exciting of Wolf’s songs, Der Feuerreiter. 
This dramatic ballad, which quite out- 
Loewes Loewe, tells of the mysterious and 
psychic fire-rider, a character from MGrike’s 
novel Maler Nolten, who goes to his death 
in the flames. The song is a big one — 
so big, in fact, that Wolf himself made 
an arrangement of it for chorus and or- 
chestra. There are two recordings of the 
original version, and both are first-rate. 
Before Vol. 6 arrived with the performance 
of Helge Roswaenge and Gerald Moore, I 
hardly thought it possible that the superb 
performance of Heinrich Rehkemper and 
Michael Raucheisen could be equaled 
(Polydor 27186). However, both in 
dramatic utterance and in faithful record- 
ing the Society disc is superior. The next 
song, Nixe Binsefuss, is in Wolf’s lightest 
vein, and it gets about the best perform- 
ance that Alexandre Trianti contributes 
to the Society albums (Vol. 3). Again 
in complete contrast is the noble Ossianic 
Gesang Weylas, which never fails to im- 
press the hearer. Of the five recordings, 
those of Heinrich Schlusnus (Polydor 
30009) and Karin Branzell (Brunswick 
85007) are not familiar to me. Josef von 
Manowarda (Polydor 23159) is not more 
successful here than in the other record- 
ings I have mentioned, and Gerhardt, in 
Vol. I, is not at her absolutely top form. 
More steadiness of tone and of rhythmic 
flow would improve her singing here. And 
I would prefer the final line unbroken 
between the words beugen sich and K6nige. 
This same break, and a not impeccable 
German diction are the main faults of 
Kerstin Throborg’s recent recording (Vic- 
tor 16969). 

Die Geister am Mummelsee is still among 
the missing, but Storchenbotschaft has 
appeared four times. Like Der Feuerreiter, 
this is more properly a ballad than a song, 
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but its amusing tale of the announcment 
by two storks of the arrival of twins is 
certainly as far removed as possible from 
the grim tale we have already noticed. 
Lotte Lehmann (Victor 1860, M-419) 
overdoes the song, and is not happily re- 
corded. The voice is shrill and Mr. Balogh’s 
piano is thin and far away. Heinrich 
Schlusnus (Polydor 30028) here lacks the 
spirit of the things, but Rehkemper (Poly- 
dor 27186) gives a practically ideal per- 
formance, even though his disc belongs to 
the large-empty-hall period of recording. 
Martha Fuchs (Vol. 6) receives much bet- 
ter mechanical assistance, but to me at 
least her fine performance is a shade or 
two less good than that of the last-men- 
tioned baritone. 

Skipping past Zur Warnung, which is 
unrecorded, and Axftrag, the record of 
which I have not heard (Rehkemper, Poly- 
dor 23149), we come to the wry and 
sardonic Bei einer Trauung, in which is 
described a loveless wedding. ‘The feverish 
motive that runs through the piano part, 
and the curved melody of the voice, make 
this an unforgettable lied. Janssen, in 
Vol. 5, gives one of his best contributions 
to the Society. 


The Amazing “Abschied” 


The last of the Mérike songs, the amaz- 
ing Abschied, has been recorded, perhaps 
for all time, by Schlusnus (Polydor 30010). 
The poet who conceived Auf ein altes 
Bild, Der Feuerreiter, Das verlassene Mag- 
dlein and the Elfenlied had still another 
mood for the story of the critic who got 
himself quite justly kicked downstairs. 
Every point in the poem is underscored by 
the composer, and on this recording every 
inflection is brought out by the singer. 
And the diabolically jubilant and very 
Viennese little waltz which closes the song 
is magnificiently played by Sebastian Pes- 
chko. My only regret is that this master- 
piece is coupled with one of the baritone’s 
least inspired performances, Amakreons 
Grab, of which I shall speak later. 

The Mérike Lieder have perhaps more 
within themselves than any 
other group of Wolf songs, but nothing 
could be more complete than the change 
we note as we pass on to the twenty songs 
of Eichendorf. Even here, however, there 
is no hint of sameness within the collec- 
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tion. The recordings have been less fre- 
quent. The first song, Der Freund, a 
strong and reasonably popular one, has 
recently been recorded, for the first time 
electrically, I believe, by Herbert Janssen 
(HMV DA 1672) and now also by Hans 
Hermann Nissen (HMV DA 4458). Of 
the latter I cannot speak, but the Janssen 
record is a definitely successful one, the 
more so as it is coupled with the second 
Eichendorf song, Der Musikant, in which 
the baritone sings superlatively well. Sec- 
ond best in Der Musikant, and marvelous- 
ly good at that, is Kipnis, with the invalu- 
able collaboration of Gerald Moore, in 
Vol. 5. The melody in this song is about 
evenly divided between the artists: the role 
of the pianist is therefore particularly im- 
portant. Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender, in 
his recording (HMV EG 3386), is a little 
too “‘artistic’”” and rhythmically free. Of 
course neither he nor Janssen has the Kip- 
nis tonal splendor. 

Verschwiegene Liebe has proved sur- 
prisingly popular for so fragile and atmos- 
pheric a song. ‘This comparison of the 
poet’s love to the tranquil summer night 
is not meat for every singer, but at least 
seven of them have recorded it. By far 
the best of the versions I have heard is 
that of Heinrich Schlusnus and Franz Rupp 
(Polydor 62655), though the disc is not 
a new one. Leo Slezak is not too com- 
fortable in the exacting vocal line (Poly- 
dor 21847), and Paul Lohmann is gener- 
ally undistinguished (Decca G-20448). 


A Magnificent Serenade 


The fourth song is the magnificent 
Standchen, a song of the memory of young 
love — in its underlying idea (but not 
in its expression) akin to the Standchen 
of Brahms. The extremely economical 
piano part is an imitation of a student’s 
guitar, playing a haunting melody over 
an accompanying figure amusingly remi- 
niscent of Mendelssohn’s Fingalshéhle. The 
voice simply comments on this serenade. 
The recording in Vol. 1 is one of Ger- 
hardt’s best, the only blemish being a 
rather doubtful one: she seems overcome 
with emotion, and her voice momentarily 
slips away from her. 

Of the two songs called Der Soldat we 
have only the first, done with perhaps too 
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much tonal contrast by Kipnis in Vol. 5. 
Die Zigeunerin has not been done at all, 
and Nachtzauber only in English trans- 
lation by Mark Raphael in Vol. 4 of the 
Columbia History of Music. Der Schrek- 
enberger, however, has two recordings. 
That of Kipnis in Vol. 5 is heavy and 
overdone, though better recorded than the 
superb Schlusnus performance on Polydor 
90203. In the latter version the contours 
of the song are brought out, as well as 
the bravado of the hero. 

Of course the popular Heimweh, prob- 
ably the greatest of all nationalistic songs, 
has been listed in any number of catalogues. 
My favorite record of it is the pre-World 
War acoustic by Margarete Ober (Victor 
64444). The slight lack of clarity in this 
rich-voiced lady’s diction may be account- 
ed for at least partly by the old recording. 
In any case we accept the disc with un- 
questioning gratitude because of the tre- 
mendous feeling it conveys. Scarcely less 
exciting is the 1907 performance of the 
young Elena Gerhardt with Arthur Ni- 
kisch at the piano (IRCC 11). The voice 
is much lighter than it is in the later 
records, and her art is already outstanding. 
The disc is valuable, too, as a memento of 
a famous artistic team, though of course 
we cannot gain from it a full impression 
of what Nikisch’s playing must have been 
like. Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, another cele- 
brated veteran is hampered by a voice no 
longer fresh or vital, though she too knows 
what the song means (Polydor 23108). 
Schlusnus ruins an otherwise acceptable 
performance by raising the ending to the 
upper octave (Brunswick 85001), and 
Tauber, whose sentimentality is not here 
too excessive, is hampered by one of the 
worst jobs of orchestration I have ever 
heard (Decca 20256). None of the re- 
maining Eichendorf Lieder has as yet reach- 
ed the wax. 


Goethe Lieder 


Although one volume of the Hugo Wolf 
Society recordings has been devoted to the 
Goethe Lieder (to celebrate the poet’s 
centennial in 1932), it seems as I look 
over the songs that the surface of this 
collection has hardly been scratched. This 
is partly because most of Wolf’s “big” 
songs are to be found here. Of all the 
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German poets, Goethe was perhaps the 
weightiest, for he was, after all, primarily 
a philosopher. But his was a 
magnificent intellect, and he rejoiced in a 
sensitivity to 


truly 
delicate language: conse- 
quently he could always successfully avoid 
becoming ponderous, and on occasion he 
could be as light as Morike himself. A 
personality who was interested in prac- 
tically everything, his humanity and un- 
derstanding placed him among the great 
men of all times. Naturally there is a 
prevailing seriousness in the Wolf Goethe 
Lieder, but there is also a sparkle when 
occasion demands. 

The musician first concerned himself 
with the songs in Wilhelm Meister. I 
shall not attempt to repeat or restate what 
Ernest Newman has so masterfully said 
in his introduction to the Society’s Vol. 2 
about Wolf’s felicitous ability to consider 
the whole of the story and of the char- 
acter who is singing each of the songs. And 
I shall leave comparisons between Wolf 
and other composers of these songs to Mr. 
Newman, concerning myself only with the 
recordings. 


“Harfenspieler’ 


The three Harfenspieler songs in Vol. 2 
represent to me the best work Herbert 
Janssen has ever done for the phonograph. 
Of the songs themselves, and the manner 
in which they convey the picture of the 
broken old man, there is not space to 
speak. Not only the student of song 
writing, but the aspiring opera composer, 
should study the declamation here, the 
underlying harmonic emphasis, and the ef- 
fective use of syncopation to suggest the 
uncertain condition of the harper’s mind. 

Two of the Mignon songs are splendidly 
sung by Marta Fuchs in Vol. 6. Surpris- 
ingly these are not Kennst du das Land? 
and Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, but 
Heiss mich nicht reden and So lasst mich 
scheinen. The first of these is about as 
involved musically and intellectually as 
anything in Wolf. It is a song to which 
I suppose I shall always come back in hope 
of getting nearer to its meaning. To this 
end I believe we have a nearly perfect 
interpreter in Miss Fuchs, whose lovely 
voice and style suggest the youthful Ger- 
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hardt. In contrast to the perplexity of 
this great song is the transfigured and 
exalted atmosphere of So lasst mich 
scheinen, This new note is uncannily 
caught by our singer, and in the climax 
at the very end the only word for her 
voice is “heavenly.” The other two Mig- 
non settings, when they are done, will be 
a revelation to those who know these 
songs only in the works of other com- 
posers. I hope they will be recorded by 
Martha Fuchs. 


“The Ratcatcher” 


Wolf’s songs are not for the musically 
illiterate, but anyone can enjoy the swag- 
gering performance of Der Rattenfdnger 
by Gerhard Hiisch in Vol. 2, though the 
piano part here seems to tax the excellent 
Mr. Bos. The song has also been recorded 
by Heinrich Rehkemper (Polydor 23149) 
and his too should be a very fine record. 
The two Cophtische Lieder are among the 
It may be 
that Kipnis overdramatizes the first (Vol. 
5) but I don’t think many of us will ob- 
ject to that. This is the sort of thing 
thar, «trictly, is out of place in song sing- 
ing, but surely this lied can take it. In 
any case it will not spoil our pleasure in 
the very timely message of the song 
(Children of wisdom, make fools of the 
foolish, it is their due!). Mr. Newman 
feels that the tempo adopted by Janssen 
and Bos in the second Cophtisches Lied 
(Vol. 2) is too deliberate. Surely he is 
right in saying that the song would be 
more “cynical” if taken at a faster pace. 
Perhaps it is a little too impressive too 
similar in its effect to the next song we 
must consider, Berhberzigung. This mas- 
terly lied is a study in clarification. In 
the beginning, as the poet speaks of the 
confused aspirations of mankind, the set- 
ting is uneasy and questioning. Then, 
gradually, as the answer works itself out, 
the vocal melody becomes broad and im- 
pressive over an accompaniment of well- 
bound chords. John McCormack is again 
our artist in this song (Vol. 2) and again 
his musicianly intelligence overbalances the 
obvious flaws in his equipment. 

The superb Epiphanias was written for 
a children’s charade. Each of the three 


most sardonic things in music. 
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Holy Kings (who eat and drink willingly, 
but who do not like to pay) has a stanza 
in which to introduce himself. Then, 
looking around the assemblage, they do 
not find the oxen and asses as expected, 
and so they take their departure, each to a 
repetition in the piano postlude of the 
music that accompanied his speech. The 
range of this song is extremely wide, and 
its naive humor is not easily within the 
reach of most singers. I speak with some 
hesitation of the two recordings, because 
some of my friends — who are certainly 
quite as qualified to judge as I — disagree 
violently with my own convictions in this 
matter. To me the Schlusnus disc (Poly- 
dor 66609) is the better, because the bari- 
tone’s voice is so easy and ample in the 
song, and because the admirable Mr. Rupp 
gets such a marvelous retreating effect in 
the postlude. It may be that the artists 
are a little too free with a ritard or two, 
but I do not find this out of place. Hiisch, 
in Vol. 2, is of course heavier in vocal 
quality, and somewhat thin in the upper 
reaches. There is a certain pompousness 
about his singing here which does not quite 
convince me. Naturally, since his is the 
newer record, he has every mechanical ad- 
vantage. 


An Unrecorded Gem 


St. Nepomuks Vorabend is another gem 
awaiting recording. I have heard it con- 
summately done by Schumann in concert, 
and can think of no more fitting artist for 
it. Genialisch Treiben is another satire, 
and one that finds in Hiisch a finely un- 
derstanding interpreter (Vol. 2).  Un- 
happily, the singer chosen by the Society 
to perpetuate the indescribably lovely 
Blumengruss produces in it a flat and life- 
less tone (Vol. 2). We may imagine what 
a Schumann or a Julia Culp might have 
done with it. Rokyta, who sings the song 
on Oiseau Lyre 46, is more acceptable than 
Trianti, but by no means so melting as 
we could wish. Trianti is less objection- 
able, though hardly satisfactory, in Gleich 
und Gleich, which occupies a portion of 
the same record in Vol. 2. Die Spréde 
and Die Bekehrte suffer the same disad- 
vantage. The latter of these two com- 
panion songs was once listed in the Polydor 
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catalogue among the acoustic records of 
Claire Dux, a singer who should have done 
it ample justice (Polydor 70690). 

Trianti is heard once more in Friihling 
iibers Jabr, a spring song of Morikean light- 
ness. Fortunately, however, we also have 
two other versions. Rather surprisingly 
the most delicate treatment is given the 
song by the big-voiced Schlusnus, whose 
record is a charming one (Polydor 90203). 
On the other hand the listener may easily 
prefer the recent Lotte Lehmann disc 
(Victor 2029, M-613) because hers is un- 
deniably the more appropriate voice for the 
song, and because hers too is a perform- 
ance of real distinction. 


(To be continued next month) 


Improving Your 


Reproducer 


Robert 5. Lanier 


HE most trequent service which read- 
T ers ask of this department is a specific 
recommendation as to which of the many 
machines now on the market they ought to 
buy. Granted that in a great number of 
cases this kind of advice is sorely needed, 
we feel bound to point out that it is not 
within our province, nor indeed, our power, 
to characterize accurately and appropri- 
ately the many instruments now compet- 
ing for public favor. To make an honest 
and detailed appraisal of all the current 
radio-phonograph combinations as they 
appear would require an extensive labora- 
tory and the full time of at least two tech- 
nicians, a project requiring a heavy sub- 
sidy from some disinterested source that 
puts no hope of return on its expenditure. 
This, of course, is an idealist’s daydream. 
The existing agencies that make some at- 
tempt to characterize independently the 
quality of the reproducers on the market 
are not so thorough nor so competent as 
one could hope, hampered, perhaps, by this 
very element of prohibitive cost. 
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I low 


can the technically uninformed 
record fan be sure of getting a satisfactory 
machine for his money? We have frequent- 
ly in our technical articles and in corre- 
spondence with readers held forth the de- 
sirability of custom-building some or all 
of a reproducer, using high-quality com- 
ponents available on the market, and de- 
signs especially aimed at high fidelity. This 
solution to the problem of a reproducer 
lias been found very successful by a great 
many music lovers. But it is not practical 
for the majority of record fans, especially 
tho-e who live away from the larger cities; 
it depends on finding a constructor whose 
technical ability is far above that of the 
average service man. The radio service man 
is of necessity a troubleshooter, trained to 
restore to service radio receivers that have 
broken down. This is enough to keep him 
has neither the 


thoroughly engaged; he 


to learn all those 
that 


rarely 


time nor the incentive 
finer elements of design 
high fidelity. He is 


serious 


add up to 
interested in 
music, and almost never has anv 
conception of what tone quality means to 


the music lover. 


Higher Quality Costs More 


Under these circumstances, the majority 


of record fans are forced to choose a re- 


producer trom among the commercial 


And here, al- 
though the rule that higher price means 


machines on the market. 
higher quality is generally fairly good, the 
unpleasant fact remains that one can spend 
a very large sum for a phonograph and still 
get very poor quality. The prospective 
buyer needs some criteria that can be ap- 
plied successfully in a listening test, and 
that will enable him to avoid the more seri- 
ous faults of poorly designed reproducers. 
In the June, 1939, issue, the writer de- 
scribed at some length the approach to an 
unknown reproducer, with hints for rec- 
ognizing the faults that are apt to become 
serious impediments to its pleasurable use. 
This matter will be discussed again briefly, 
in order to provide a set of specifications 
for a reproducer that are usable by the 
music lover in his attempt to evaluate a 
new instrument. 
Both the 


high overtones, over 4,000 cycles, and the 


Inadequate frequency range. 





fundamental bass tones, below 150 cycles, 
are impaired on poorly designed instru- 
ments. Don’t depend on advertising claims 
as to frequency range; they may tell the 
absolute truth and yet mislead you as to 
the tonal results. For reproduction of the 
cur-ent records, all the frequencies between 
60 cycles and at least 7500 should be effec- 
tively reproduced. Weakness in the upper 
itself 
in a dull, muffled quality, without sharp- 
brightness. The will 
tend to sound alike; and the brass will have 
no “metal” in it. All the tiny, high-fre- 
quency components that give the different 
instruments their “feel”? will be missing. 
A frequency response that really reaches 
7500 cycles smoothly will give very good 


range will manifest to the listener 


ness or woodwinds 


instrument definition, entirely satisfactory 
for symphonic music. Additional clarity 
lies above this level, but it is simply not on 
the records at the present time, and is not 
essential to pleasurable listening. 

A lack of low frequencies produces mu- 
sic with no body to it. The kettle drums 
sound far away and muffled; the contra- 
puntal line carried in symphonic music by 
the double-basses 1s not heard at all. The 
music sounds tinny and empty. The lower 
range of the piano will have none of the 
fullness and great power that belong to it; 
a “soft” lower piano is one of the surest 
indications of lack of bass. 


Peaks and Cabinet Resonance 


Peaks and Cabinet Boom. Peaks are sec- 
tions of the frequency range that are re- 
produced very much more strongly than 
the average. Cabinet boom is a very severe 
peak in the mid-bass, and is caused by the 
column of the standard 
open-back radio cabinet. It produces a pow- 


air enclosed in 


erful bass-drum effect whenever the crit- 
ical note is sounded on the record, an over- 
powering sound that drowns out everything 
else when it occurs. Cabinet boom has been 
considered an asset rather than a liability 
by a majority of radio manufacturers, since 
it gives a semblance of solidity in the bass 
range on equipment that is otherwise sadly 
lacking in bass. And large sections of the 
public have been successfully sold the idea 
that a booming cabinet is the ultimate in 
“glorious tone”’. 


The Music 


Lover 


American 





The notes that boom out in an open-back 
cabinet are usually around 150 cycles, or 
on the 
There will be no bass below this 
point and very little immediately above. 


about one octave below middle C 
piano. 


A satisfactory bass is one that gives a firm, 
clean sound all through the two octaves 
below the middle of the piano, without tre- 
mendous emphasis to any note and without 
losing any notes completely. Instruments 
that respond decently below this bottom 
point—about 60 cycles—are, of 
even more effective, but they are rare. 





course, 


Peaks in the mid-high range are also 
encountered regularly on the poorer re- 
producers. A severe peak in the 2,000—4,- 
000 range produces a hard quality. The 
string instruments will be overbright and 
harsh; a soft, “breathy” instrument like 
the flute will become metallic and blary. 
A satisfactory upper range will give the 
instruments their full definition and bright- 
ness without harshness or excessive hard- 
ness. 


Harmonic Distortion 


Harmonic Distortion. All reproducing 
systems are subject more or less to harmon- 
ic distortion, which is the principal cause 
of the blurring and roughening of tone 
that makes very poor reproducers impos- 
sible to listen to. distortion 
usually increases sharply as the volume is 
turned up, so that the best test for it is 
to make the music as loud as you can stand, 
and notice whether or not the forte pas- 


Harmonic 


sages hold their definition, or merge into 
an unpleasant roar of noise. Small amounts 
are hard for the untrained ear to detect. 
However, direct between 
slightly distorted and very “clean” repro- 
duction shows that in the first case the 
listener is under a strain, usually subcon- 
scious, where as with really clear reproduc- 
tion, a remarkable sense of freedom and 
confidence is generated. Therefore, the 
degree to which the tone of an unknown 
reproducer seems “free” 


comparison 


and true, creat- 
ing in the listener a feeling of sureness, 
is a good indication of the extent to which 
harmonic distortion has been eliminated in 
its design. Again, don’t go by advertising 
specifications about harmonic distortion, 
because the methods used for measuring 
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it on the commercial scene have very little 
relation to the result it produces in the 
human ear. 

Unsteady Motors. The motor must run 
absolutely evenly if the pitch of the music 
is to remain constant and firm. The cheap- 
er motors are simply not up to it, and will 
produce a “ that 
effect that is so distressing in slow pas- 
Listen carefully to an adagio pas- 


wow’, over-the-waves 
sages. 
sage with long-held notes, and make sure 
the pitch doesn’t slide up and down in a 
way the performers never intended. 

If a reproducer succeeds for you on the 
counts outlined, it will more than likely 
prove satisfactory when you get it home. 
A further feature that will be found ex- 
tremely useful, if not actually essential, is 
a good tone control system. A means for 
raising or lowering the bass and treble, 
or at least the treble, independently, is a 
tremendous help in making the current 
records sound with the proper tone balance. 
The frequency balance, or the relation be- 
tween the strength of the high and low 
ranges on the record, is the characteristic 
of current recordings that changes most 
radically and most often, Experimentation 
with the frequency balances, for a number 
of technical reasons, is going to continue 
into the future. Therefore the record fan 
must be able to adjust the response of his 
machine so that he can get a pleasing bal- 
ance between sharpness (treble) and full- 
ness (bass), with records of any make and 
vintage. 


Points of Improvement 


The record fan who has bought a ma- 
chine and is dissatisfied with it can nearly 
always improve its performance, if he is 
ready to spend some additional money for 
the purpose. There are three points of at- 
tack that invariably give substantial re- 
wards with the average commercial ma- 
chine. First, a pickup of better quality than 
that originally included will not only im- 
prove the tone materially, but offer a means 
of lessening record wear and make the ma- 
chine easier to use. The pickups on the 
majority of commercial machines repre- 
sent a sort of “minimum acceptability”, in 
both cost and quality. With the improved 
pickups now available the record fan is in 
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a position to better his machine at a mod- 
erate additional investment. 


Second, the “‘output” stage of the am- 
plifier, that is, the tubes and associated 
parts connected directly to the loudspeaker, 
can be redesigned, in most cases rather 
simply, for greater reduced harmonic dis- 
tortion. A large percentage of harmonic 
distortion arises from output stages which 
are designed primarily for maximum vol- 
ume, and only secondarily for low distor- 
tion. The cost of redesigning at this point 
is low, for in many cases very few addi- 
tional parts are required. Sometimes an ad- 
ditional tube must be added, and certain 
parts necessary to the changed design, but 
the results are eminently worth the ex- 
pense and trouble, especially on smaller 
instruments which have suffered from the 
demand for more power than their original 
cost warranted, 

Third, the loudspeaker can be taken out 
of the cabinet and put in a separate en- 
closure especially designed to reduce boom 
and improve the bass response. This pro- 
cedure has many advantages, not the least 
of which is the elimination of vibration in 
the unit holding the pickup and motor. 
And also, if the owner has a little more 
money to spend, he can invest in one of the 
improved loudspeakers now appearing on 
the market, which Mr. Chapman very 
properly called attention to in last month’s 
issue, 

The writer believes that by concentrat- 
ing on the three points here enumerated, he 
can be of greatest service to the majority 
of record fans who want better reproduc- 
tion quality. Future articles will deal spe- 
cifically with these matters, and correspon- 


dence is invited from interested readers. 


Collectors’ Corner 
Arthur Waldeck 


E have learned from several authori- 
tative sources that the recent rela- 


tively lively interest in historical records 
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has receded. This is to be regretted, for 
there is much on nearly forgotten records 
that deserves to be exhumed, not only for 
values that appeal to sentiment and satisfy 
curiosity, but for esthetic and cultural rea- 
sons. It was a noteworthy service to make 
available again the vivid art of a Victor 
Maurel, and to give us the only existent 
record, to date, of the legendary Jean de 
Reszke. It would be unfortunate if other 
such treasures were lost to us for lack of 
support. 


Some reasons can be found for the wan- 
ing of interest in the old recordings. One 
is price. Not that the issues were over- 
priced, but the cut in the cost of new re- 
cordings has doubtless attracted a greater 
share of the money budgeted for records. 
A more important reason than price is 
probably disappointment in some of the 
historical repressings that did not come 
up to expectations aroused by the advance 
notices. While it is ungracious to anim- 
advert on errors of judgment on the part 
of the issuers of historical repressings, it 
still fair to wonder about some 
things. What excuse could there be for 
issuing, for instance, the ludicrous Nevada 
record, with mother’s stumbling speech and 
daughter’s sadly inadequate singing, or for 


seems 


publishing Edward de Reszke’s clumsy 
rendition of Tschaikowsky’s Don Juan 
Serenade? Historical records we should 


have, but let us not confuse the merely 
old with the historical, or the failures of 
great names with their noteworthy achieve- 
ments. There was another kind of mis- 
take which may have contributed to dis- 
appointment on the part of buyers of his- 
torical records. This is the failure on the 
part of the issuers to indicate the speed at 
which the records should be played, and 
how to adjust phonographs for the best re- 
sults. The Jean de Reszke record, for ex- 
ample, is indeed a priceless contribution, 
but if it is played at 78 rotations per min- 
ute instead of a great deal faster, the difh- 
cult problem of getting some insight into 
the great singer’s art becomes insuperable. 
On the other hand, cutting the treble 
somewhat on a modern machine, and cut- 
ting the bass out to the maximum on ma- 
chines providing for such an adjustment, 
and then going into the next room, helps 
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a lot. Yet the issuers of the record told us 
nothing of all of this. However, these 
matters can be corrected, and they un- 
doubtedly will be in the future. 


Let us hope that the efforts of our 
friends in searching for and publishing 
memorable old recordings will receive to 
the full the encouragement to which they 
are entitled. 


SHAKESPEARE: Hamlet—Ophelia’s Mad 
Scene; and Romeo and Juliet— Potion 
Scene; recited by Ellen Terry. Recorded 
in New York, February, 1911. I. R. 
Cc. C. disc No. 3, price $2.25. 


WAGNER: Die Walkiire, concerted scenes 
from Acts 2 and 3; with Nordica, Gad- 
ski, Homer, Schumann-Heink, 
meister and others. 
ducting. 


Bauer- 
Alfred Hertz con- 
Recorded by Lionel Mapleson 
during actual performance, Metropolitan 
Opera House, Feb. 21, 1903. LR.C.C. 
10-inch disc No. 177, price $1.75. 


(Both discs issued by International Record 
Collectors Club, Bridgeport, Connecticut. ) 
A This reviewer finds it impossible to re- 
spond to Ellen Terry’s record. There are 
some moments of vividness, notably in 
Juliet’s thoughts of the horrors of the 
tomb, but the general effect is one of 
age, mannerism and inadequate technical 
resources, with a great deal of unintelligi- 
bility due possibly to poor recording. After 
several playings it was still found necessary 
to get out the printed play so as to follow 
the performance. 


The Walkiire recording, while quite con- 
fused in spots, which is to be understood 
and condoned, presents some bits of good 
singing by Bauermeister, Homer and Nor- 
dica, a beautiful passage by Gadski and 
one shimmering line by Schumann-Heink. 
The reality must have been splendid, but 
it seems that the true value of the Maple- 
son recordings would lie more in the pres- 
entation of relatively extended portions 
of song by the great singers of the period, 
with light orchestration, where possible, 
than in such material as in this recording. 
Yet as a sample of operatic ensemble in the 
Golden Age of opera, this disc may well 
have its appeal. 
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(ivertones 


T is disheartening to note that in Eng- 
Viana a special purchase-tax has been 
placed upon records, which increases their 
cost by nearly a third. In view of the fact 
that recordings have been one of the few 
sources of great pleasure during the trying 
blackout periods, this tax seems unfair. 
Compton Mackenzie, writing in The Gram- 
ophone, tells us that taxation on literature 
was threatened; this was avoided because 
“there were plenty of eloquent writers will- 
ing and fortunately able to convince Sir 
Kingsley Wood (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) and the permanent officials who 
advise him that a tax on learning, imagi- 
nation and wit was not the best propa- 
ganda for the cause we sustain, and that 
a tax on the Holy Gospel is not the most 
lucid evidence of a Christian purpose.” It 
is a pity that there were not enough musi- 
cians and music lovers eloquent enough to 
convince Sir Kingsley of the inadvisability 
of taxing the music of such solacing gen- 
iuses as Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Brahms. Mackenzie contends, rightly, that 
if Sir Kingsley grasped that the gramophone 
is to music what the printed word is to 
literature, he would realize the crime he 
has committed against art. What a com- 
mentary on the state of recorded music is 
offered in the prices prevailing in this coun- 
try, and those now prevailing in England. 
England has long paid a tax on radios; 
each radio in the home is taxed. We can 
only hope that the recurrent rumor that 
a tax on phonographs and radios may be 
imposed in this country is not true. 


EUROPEAN RECORD RELEASES 
BAX: Sonata for Viola and Harp; Watson 
Forbes and Maria Korchinska. 
K941/3, 
BEETHOVEN: Leonore Overture No. 3; 
Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony Or- 
chestra. H.M.V. DB5703/4. 


CHOPIN: Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31; 
Raoul Koczalski. H.M.V. DB4474. 


CHOPIN: Three Ecossaises, Op. 72; and 
Mazurka in F, Op. 68, No. 3; Nocturne 
in F sharp, Op. 15, No. 2; Raoul Koc- 
zalski. H.M.V. DA4430. 


Decca 
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LISZT: Liebestraum No. 3; and CHOPIN 
Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, No. 2; Moi- 
seiwitsch. H.M.V. C3197. 

LISZT: Scherzo and March; and BARTOK: 
Children’s pieces, Book 4, Nos. 22, 23, 
32, 42; Louis Kentner. Columbia DX- 
988. 

MOZART: Prague Symphony, K. 504; 
Beecham and London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Columbia LX8502/4. 

MOZART: Magic Flute—O Loveliness Be- 
yond Compare; and Don Giovanni — 
Speak for Me to My Lady; David Lloyd 
(tenor), in English. Columbia DX983. 

SCHUBERT: Rondo in B minor, Op. 70; 
Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin. H.M. 
V. DB3583/4. 

STRAVINSKY - PIATIGORSKY: Suite 
Italienne; Florence Hooten (cello) and 
Gerald Moore (piano). Decca X263/4. 


Mahler's Last Symphony 


Some Notes and a Review 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 9 in D major; 
played by the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Bruno Walter. Vic- 
tor set M-726, ten discs, price $10.50. 

A I believe this is one of the last record- 

ings that Walter made with the Vienna 

Philharmonic Orchestra, an organization 

with which he was so long and so notably 

associated. It must pain Walter to hear 
this recording, for it cannot help but re- 
vive memories of Vienna and his musical 
work there, his great efforts to carry on 
the traditions of his friend and mentor 

Mahler after leaving Berlin upon the ad- 

vent of the Nazis. Walter has always been 

a strong advocate of Mahler’s music, and 

he has done as much as any living con- 

ductor to awaken world-wide interest in 
the composer. Walter was the first to 
introduce this work to the public, a year 
after Mahler’s untimely death in 1911; and 
he has not inappropriately suggested that 


the symphony be called Der Abschied or 
Farewell, after the last stanza of Mahler’s 
greatest work, Das Lied von der Erde. 
And so, Mahler’s ‘Farewell’ symphony, 
written the year after his Das Lied von der 
Erde, when he knew he had not long to 
live, came in turn to serve as a farewell 
of Walter’s long and brilliant association 
with music in Vienna and with the fam- 
ous Vienna Philharmonic. The set will un- 
doubtedly be prized, as one critic has said, 
by those who like the composer’s music, 
not only for its own sake, but because of 
the associations of Walter and Vienna. It 
marks in truth a historical landmark in 
the phonograph. 

I am reminded of two noted critics’ re- 
marks about Mahler at this point, and be- 
cause both say in a few words what so 
many strive vainly to get around in far 
too many, I shall quote them here. The 
late Lawrence Gilman once stated that 
Mahler’s dreams were greater than him- 
self; and Ernest Newman, the distinguished 
English critic, has pertinently remarked 
that “Mahler’s is the last noble mind in 
German music.” 


The greatest of Mahler’s music stems 
from song; it is almost consistently a blend 
of vocal and instrumental styles, and 
indeed he found it essential to include defi- 
nite songs in four out of his nine sym- 
phonies. Back of all his music there was 
some program in his own mind—some psy- 
chological, emotional or philosophical mo- 
tive. And therein lies its chief strength 
and its weakness. His firm belief that he 
had a mission to perform in this world, 
the many conflicts that went on within 
himself, his frantic attempts to escape from 
certain complications in his nature, kept 
kim in a constant state of frustration. 
Whether he knew it or admitted it, he had 
his moments of self-pity and these unfor- 
tunately crept into his music. 

In the long first movement here (seven 
record sides), the predominant mood of 
the music, as the annotator points out, “‘is 
one of consuming nostaglia and world- 
weariness; and its drama might be thought 
of as expressing the conflict and final re- 
conciliation of Mahler’s personal world with 
some more peaceful world towards which 
he had always aspired”. One notes with 
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interest that Alban Berg regarded this 
movement as the most beautiful music that 
Mahler ever wrote. To me, the most beau- 
tiful music that Mahler ever wrote is to 
be found in his Kindertotenlieder, the po- 
etry of which, however, is heavily laden 
with a romantic sentiment from which the 
world is happily freed today. This long 
first movement is a veritable tone poem, 
a valediction from a disillusioned and de- 
spondent musician. There is the conflict 
of a soul here, a soul that cannot remain 
quiet but must burst forth into dramatic 
impo~tunities. There is a strong effort to 
create a feeling of mystery; and it is this 
effort that has prompted Bruno Walter’s 
suggestion for a title and has caused others 
to conjecture upon what possible program 
the composer may have had in mind when 
he wrote it. This first movement is the 
best of the work even though it is too pro- 
tracted; indeed, to my way of thinking, 
it is the whole symphony, and might bet- 
ter have been allowed to stand on its own. 


The second movement is an expanded 
Lindler or country-dance form; but the 
material which in a Schubert has freshness 
and charm is distorted by Mahler. He dis- 
tends it and forces it, as the annotator says, 
to serve his expressive intentions. The 
movement is too long (five record faces) 
and the endeavor to create a tragic under- 
tone where gaiety customarily holds forth, 
makes the music seem labored. The third 
movement, a burlesque, is shorter, occupy- 
ing three record faces. It is more effective, 
but its frenzied agitation is strongly sug- 
gestive of a personal nervous energy which 
could not be well controlled. The anno- 
tator states that the second and third 
movements depend emotionally upon the 
first, that they were written in its shadow. 
Which may be true, but I cannot help but 
feel that it would have been better if the 
shadows had not materialized. Turning to 
the notes again, one reads: “the symphony 
works towards the great adagio, which is 
an attempt to alleviate, tranquillize, and 
complete what has preceded it.” This 
adagio occupying five record faces seems 
to me overlong and somewhat wearisome; 
is it that one finds so much world-weari- 
ness in existence today that its apostrophiz- 
ing in music leaves one unable to appre- 
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Mahler’s Last Photograph 


ciate its expression? I leave it for those 
who derive spiritual comfort and solace 
from this music to decide. I still think, de- 
spite the assertion of the annotator that 
“the whole symphony must be heard be- 
fore the full significance of the first move- 
ment can be grasped”, that the first move- 
ment is the symphony; all the rest is but 
a postlude. But maybe that was what Mah- 
ler intended it to be. I cannot close this 
evaluation of the symphony without quot- 
ing my good friend, W. R. Anderson of 
The Gramophone; he feels that the faith 
of some who have wavered about Mahler 
should be deepened by this last movement. 
He says: “I cannot think that so remark- 
able a revelation of the man’s spirit at the 
end of his life can fail to impress any musi- 
cal mind and move any open heart”. 


The recording of this work, made at an 
actual concert in Vienna, Jan. 16, 1938, 
is a labor of faith and love. Bruno Walter 
plays the music with intense reverence and 
expression; one could not imagine it being 
performed better. And the recording, de- 
spite sundry evidences of the assembled 
audience, is quite as good as we could ask 
under the circumstances. —P. H.R. 
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Record Notes and Keviews 


It is the purpose of this department to review monthly all worth- 
while recordings. If at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, we shall be glad to give 


our opinion of the recording on 


written request. Correspondents 


are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


Orchestra 


BACH: Suite No. 3 in D major (5 sides) ; 
and BOCCHERINI: Minuet, from 
Quintet in E major, Op. 13, No. 5 (1 
side); played by the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, direction of Felix Weingart- 
ner. Columbia set M-428, three discs, 
price $3.50. 


& Among the most delightfully intimate 
orchestral works in all music are the Bach 
Suites and Brandenburg Concertos. Mr. 
Reed has called the latter the “Good Com- 
panions”, but this term surely fits the 
suites as well. The music is completely ob- 
jective, full of serene gaiety and refresh- 
ing charm. The overtures are brilliantly 
conceived and symphonic in character. 
Schweitzer has aptly said that “in the 
dance melodies of these suites a fragment 
of a vanished world of grace and elegance 
has been preserved for us. They are the 
ideal musical picture of the rococo period. 
Their charm resides in the perfection of 
their blending of strength and grace.” 
How remote the world of this music, rep- 
resentative of the Germany of Bach’s time, 
is from the German thought and impulse 
of today. One wonders whether any great 
artistic voices are being destroyed in the 
present chaos. 

We already have a wholly admirable re- 
corded performance of this work from the 
Adolf Busch Chamber Players. Weingart- 
ner too gives us a fine reading quite in the 
same spirit, since the orchestra he uses is, 
as it should be, of chamber proportions. 
I have never liked these records played 
by large orchestras. Busch phrases less 
smoothly than Weingartner in the quicker 
movements, yet there is much to be said 
for his mettlesome playing. It is in the 
familiar Air (which violinists frequently 
sentimentalize ‘on the G string”) that 
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Weingartner achieves a more gratefully 
fluent expression. The players of the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra have responded to 
Weingartner better than to any other con- 
ductor except Walter on records; and the 
various solo parts of the oboes and the 
trumpets in the dance sections are en- 
gagingly performed. Weingartner makes a 
mistake in adopting the slow pace he does 
for the Gigue; there is not enough differen- 
tiation between the preceding Bourrée and 
the Gigue; they are made to sound here al- 
most as one movement. Busch achieves a 
lighter and more bounding touch in both 
the Gavotte and the Gigue. The recording 
here is completely satisfying. —P. G. 


BIZET: Symphony No. 1 in C major; 
played by the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Walter Goehr, Vic- 
tor set M-721, four discs, price $4.50. 


A Bizet wrote this work at seventeen, 
two years before he completed his studies at 
the Paris Conservatoire (1855); but it was 
not performed in public until eighty years 
later, when Weingartner introduced it to 
a French audience. An English reviewer 
has called it an easy-going lightweight of a 
symphony. This is true enough, but it 
tells only half the story; for the symphony 
despite its many derivations is delightfully 
spontaneous, and full of a youthful nai- 
veté and assurance. There is neatness and 
balance in the opening movement, and a 
verve which a lot of older composers may 
well have envied had they known the 
music. What if the spirits of both Beeth- 
oven and Mozart hover over this move- 
ment? Of course, one cannot pretend that 
Bizet develops his material as saliently or 
as ingeniously as those masters would, but 
he does not at any time make us feel that 
he’s for one little moment in doubt of him- 
self. The slow movement has been called 
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unparalleled in seventeen-year-olds with- 
out turning to the works of Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. Not being overly familiar 
with much music of seventeen-year-olds, | 
should not be inclined to refute this asser- 
tion. There is a quasi-orientalism about 
this movement which foreshadows the ten- 
or aria De mon Amie from The Pearl 
Fishers, just as the march-like episode of 
the last movement portends the mock- 
soldier chorus in the first act of Carmen. 
There can be no doubt that Rossini in- 
spired this movement, yet one would hard- 
ly say that Rossini inspired the Pearl Fish- 
ers’ aria. Both the third and fourth move- 
ments stem from Hadyn and Rossini; the 
latter is particularly well made and most 
entertaining. 

The symphony occupies seven sides, each 
movement with the exception of the scher- 
zo taking two record faces; on the last 
side is included the Dance bohémienne 
from The Fair Maid of Perth, which is also 
used in the ballet music for the fourth act 
of Carmen. 

Goehr plays this work with an appropri- 
ate incisiveness and zest. There is evidence 
that the performance was not rehearsed 
as much as it should have been, but this 
is not serious enough to detract from the 
enjoyment of the whole. Barbirolli recently 
played this symphony for the first time in 
America, when it was most favorably re- 
ceived by the critics and the general pub- 
lic. The scoring of the work contains some 
effects that anticipate the instrumentation 
of Carmen, The scherzo, as Anderson has 
written in the Gramophone, is a frank 
hunting chorus out of French opera and 
the last movement is pure ballet. The work 
as a whole offers a pleasant holiday for the 
symphonic listener, the sort of thing one 
lies back and relaxes with, perhaps hum- 
ming or whistling its tunes as they are 
spun out. The recording is excellently ac- 
complished, offering no problems in re- 
production. —P. H. R. 


FRESCOBALDI: Toccata (trans. by Kind- 
ler); played by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Hans Kindler. 
Victor disc 17632, price $1.00. 

A Frescobaldi was born a whole century 

before Bach; he is considered the first great 

virtuoso organist. From 1608 to his death 
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in 1644, save for brief journeys, he was 
organist at St. Peter’s in Rome. Curt Sachs 
tells us “his fame was so great that admir- 
ers followed him from city to city, and 
when — at the age of twenty-five — he 
played for the first time on the grand organ 
at St. Peter’s, a crowd of thirty thousand 
people thronged the nave to hear him”. 
He was one of Bach’s foremost predeces- 
sors, and his music presages the great Jo- 
kann Sebastian. 

Not long ago Stokowski gave us a re- 
cord of a Gagliarda by Frescobaldi (Victor 
disc 1985), which gave us an insight into 
this composer’s nobility and strength. The 
present Toccata is more than a worthy 
supplement to the earlier disc; indeed for 
us it establishes better the loftiness and 
purity of the composer’s thought, since 
Kindler’s transcription eschews the roman- 
tic nuances of the other transcription. 
There is a Bachian strength and vigor to 
this music, which is admirably set forth in 
this arrangement and performance. 

This is the début on records of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra of Washington, 
D. C., which owes its excellent ensemble 
to the fine musicianship and taste of the 
conductor, Hans Kindler. The playing here 
is worthily accomplished, and the recording 
is well contrived without any problems at- 
tendant upon OV er-laden grooves, We shall 
look forward to the other promised re- 


—P. H.R. 


leases of this orchestra. 


GOULD: A Foster Gallery; played by the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction Ar- 
thur Fiedler. Victor set M-727, two 
discs, price $2.50. 

A Morton Gould has written works com- 

bining classical forms with the modern 

American popular idioms. He knows jazz 

as well as he knows his serious music. The 

present work was commissioned by Fritz 

Reiner last year for performance with the 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. Gould 

did a lot of research work on Foster be- 

fore he wrote this music, and the material 

he uses in it includes both familiar and un- 
familiar Foster. Some of it, as a matter of 
fact, has never before been presented. As 
he originally wrote it, A Foster Gallery 
contains thirteen episodes linked together 
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by the recurring theme of the Camptown 
Race S. 


The present recording, containing 
nine excerpts, was especially arranged by 
Gould for Fiedler. 

Gould has been most clever in his trans- 
cription. His scoring and ingenious varia- 
tions on the different tunes, contrived with 
a distinctly moderg jazz flavor, are both 
criginal and intricate. Accepting it in the 
spirit in which the composer offers it— 
as music of entertainment—TI can well be- 
lieve that it will prove exhilarating fun to 
a large majority. There is a possibility that 
this composition will become too familiar 
to some of us, for more and more high 
school and college orchestras are adding it 
to their repertoires. 

A Foster Gallery, as recorded here, opens 
with Camptown Races Jeannie with 
the Light Brown Hair; then comes Village 
Festival—OQuadrilles and Waltzes, varia- 
tions on Old Black Joe and Old Kentucky) 
Home, variations on Comrades Fill No 
Glass for Me and Kitty Bell, and lastly O+, 
Susanna. 


and 


Fiedler gives this score a zestful 
1 


performance, and the recording is effec- 


tively contrived. P. G. 


RESPIGHI (after Besardo): Aria di Corte 
from Old Dances and Airs for the Lute, 
Suite No. 3; played by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, di- 
rection of John Barbirolli. 
No. 17558, price $1.00. 


Victor disc 


A Those who have been disappointed in 
the recent Columbia recordings of the N. 
Y. Philharmonic-Symphony will find this 
disc a far better reproduction of its tonal 
quality. True the offer 
any demonstration of the virtuoso abilities 


music does not 
of the orchestra, but it does offer a richer 
and fuller toned projection of its fine string 
body; a group which, we are given to un- 
derstand, has been cut in half in the recent 
symphony recordings made by this or- 
chestra. 

Among the most attractive works of 
Respighi are his transcriptions for orches- 
tra of old dances and airs composed by 
Italian and French lutenists of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. There are three suites 
in all; one of these is recorded in its en- 
tirety in the string quartet version by the 
Roma Quartet (Victor discs 12019 '20). 
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This is the suite from which the present 
movement is drawn, not the second as the 
label indicates. The present Aria di Corte 
the Rustic Dance either; the latter 
is a part of the second suite, which Bel- 
lezza and the Royal Opera Orchestra have 
recorded in part (Victor disc 11138/39). 
Both the Rustic Dance of the second suite 
and the present Aria di Corte are drawn 
from the works of Battista 
(G. 1567). This is delightful 
music, music of carefree charm; the kind 
that may well have endless appeal. Res- 


is not 


Giovanni 
Besa rdo 


phigi’s scoring is ingenious: woodwinds, 
horns, trumpets muted in imitation of old 
cornets, strings, and harpsichord for four 
hands. In the present recording the harp- 
sichord if used, is not apparent; but this 


does not detract the 


necessarily from 
performance. 


—P. H.R. 


ROSSINI: Barber of Seville — Overture; 
played by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony, directed by Howard Barlow. 


Columbia disc 70704-D, price $1.00. 


A& For one of the most popular of all 
overtures this has had surprisingly few re- 
cordings. The last was Toscanini’s (V. 
7255), which dates back to 1930. We re- 
member the excitement when the latter 
was released; in its day it was a remarkable 
recording, and boasted one of the grand- 
est and loudest crescendos then available. 
It must be said that the disc still has the 
power to excite, but it also must be stated 
that here Barlow gives us one of the best 
things he has done for the phonograph. 
His version is mellifluous and smooth, with 
some especially felicitous phrasings. He 
too builds up a resounding climax, and if 
it does not have the punch that Toscan- 
ini’s had, it nevertheless is full and power- 
ful. From the recording point of view the 
disc is good, much better than the Bar- 
birolli disc reviewed below. 
—H. C. S. 


SMETANA: Bartered Bride — Overture; 
played by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, direction John 
Barbirolli. Columbia 10-inch disc 19003- 
D, price 75c. 
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A This version of the perennially youthful 
overture is not as good as the Fiedler-Bos- 
ton “Pops” recording issued by Victor last 
September. A real virtuoso piece, it requires 
perfect coordination between orchestra and 
conductor; and while Barbirolli leads his 
men energetically in a good performance, 
there is a prevailing looseness of texture. 
From nearly any other organization we 
would consider the disc more than adequate, 
but from the New York Philharmonic, one 
of the world’s great orchestras, we are en- 
titled to expect more in the way of finesse 
and balance. Too, the recording is thinner 
and far less resonant than in the Fiedler 


—H. C. S. 


version. 


STRAUSS: Don Quixote, Fantastic Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Knightly Character, 
Op. 35; played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, direction of Eugene Ormandy, 
with Emanuel Feuermann (solo cello), 
Alexander Hilsberg (solo violin), and 
Samuel Lifschey (solo viola). 
set M-720, five discs, price $5.50. 


Victor 


& Emanuel Feuermann has long been ad- 
mired and praised for his performances 
of this work in concerts. Despite the fact 
that Strauss has given prominent parts to 
two other instruments also, a viola and a 
violin, it is the solo cello part here which 
sums up the spirit of the whole. The work 
borders closely on a concerto for cello and 
orchestra. Being a virtuoso tone poem, the 
solo part should stand out more promi- 
nently than it did in the previous record- 
ing, which Beecham made eight years ago 
for Victor. Fortunately the recorders have 
permitted the cello to stand out wherever 
the composer features the instrument. 
Beecham’s performance of this score was in 
its day regarded as one of the best phono- 
graphic reproductions of a Strauss tone 
poem, but the present recording reveals 
tonal shades and rich dynamics that one 
cannot hear in the earlier recording. Nor 
is the instrumentation revealed in the older 
set as saliently as it is here. Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, who played the cello in the pre- 
vious recording, was submerged too much 
in the ensemble for a true projection of 
Strauss’ intentions. In the set in which 
Strauss himself conducted for Polydor, the 
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soloist’s part was more advantageously pro- 
jected, but considered as a whole, the per- 
formance was by no means as persuasive 
as Beecham’s. 

Ormandy is a specialist in the perform- 
ance of Strauss’ works, and among the best 
things that he has done for the phono- 
graph are his recordings of Heldenleben 
and the Sinfonia Domestica. Here again he 
gives ample evidence of his understanding 
of Strauss’ structural and expressive prin- 
Much of this 
character of musical 


ciples. the 
narration, for each 


of its variations has a definite extra-musical 


score assumes 


subject if not a detailed program. 

There is much to say for Ormandy’s en- 
ergetic delineation here. Some of Beecham’s 
ideas were more persuasive, his opening 
and closing pages were more subtly shaded, 
and some passages, such as the Colloquies 
of the Knight and Squire, were treated 
more lyrically. But Ormandy’s reading is 
at all times emotionally valid, and the fact 
that he offers a broader range of color and 
a sharper definition of dynamics gives it 
precedence over the earlier recordings. 

Don Quixote, like Strauss’ other large 
tone poems, exhibits him at both his finest 
and his worst. Only Don Juan and Till 
Eulenspiegel are consistently impressive 
throughout; the rest of Strauss is uneven. 
True, he has achieved some striking effects 
here, but few of us in the long run are 
persuaded that such episodes as the Baffle 
with the Sheep and The Ride Through the 
Air, with its wind machine, are of endur- 
ing substance. It has always seemed to me 
that Strauss might profitably have divided 
his longer tone poem into separate move- 
ments. The introduction (first record side) 
is effective in conveying the mental con- 
fusion of the mad Knight. Although most 
of the work is largely pictorial music, 
there are some pages that are subjectively 
conceived. The most inspirational part of 
the score is the music of the Knight’s dis- 
illusionment and death; these sections are 
memorably fashioned, for here Strauss con- 
veys true humility, benignity and a solac- 
ing peace. —P. H.R. 


SCHUMANN: (trans. Karl McDonald) : 
Evening Song, Op. 85, No. 12; and 
GOLDMARK: Rustic Wedding Sym- 
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OPENING EVENT 
OF THE NEW MUSICAL 
CALENDAR 


Don Quixote (Richard Strauss) The Phila 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. with Emanuel Feuermann, Solo 
‘Cello, Alexander Hilsberg. Solo Violin 
and Samuel Lifschey. Solo Viola. 


This new interpretation is distinguished in every 
way for the performance of the famous  or- 
chestra under its gifted conductor, and for elo- 
quence ot the solo strings Ask to hear this 
magnificent tone poem in its splendid new 
presentation. Album M-720, 10 sides Old list 
price basis $10.00; new list price $5.50 


* Orchestral Variety 


The Vietor Red Seal list for January is espe- 
cially rich in orchestral recordings. Superb new 
arrangements of Stephen Foster music, by the 
brilliant) voung \merican composer, Morton 
Gould, are given a sensationally effective reading 
by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra. Album M-727, 
t sides. Old list price basis $3.50; new list price 
$2.50. The London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
directed by Walter Goehr, offers a fine recording 
of Bizet’s charming Symphony No. 1, in C Major, 
recently heard with much interest at Carnegie 
Hall and on the air. Album M-721*, 8 sides 
(including Danse Bohémienne from “La Jolie 
Fille de Perth”). Old list price basis $6.50; 
new list price $4.50 


a Piano Potpourri 


A collection of eleven works by Rachmaninoff, 
played by the master himself, provides a thor- 
oughly delightful concert. Album M-722, 10 
sides. Old list price basis $7.50; new list price 
$4.25. Manuel De Falla’s lovely and nostalgic 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain” is given color- 
ful performance by Lucette Descaves and the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra, conducted by Eug- 





éne Bigot. Album M-725*, 6 sides. Old list 
price basis $5.00; new list price $3.50. The 
renowned piano duo, Luboshutz and Nemeroff, 
offer a sparkling presentation of one of the most 
popular of all two-piano works, Sonata in D 
Major (K.448) by Mozart. Album M-724*, 6 
sides. Old list’ price basis $6.50: new list 
price $3.50. 


The Connoisseur’s Corner 


Bruno Walter conducting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Mahler's Symphony No. 9——a 
distinguished work by a great orchestra under the 
leadership of one of the most famous living con- 
ductors. Album M-726*, 20 sides. Old list price 
basis $15.00; new list price $10.50. Erling Bloch, 
Violin, Torben Svendsen, “Cello, members of the 
Danish Quartet, and Lund Christiansen, Piano. 
present a rare Beethoven selection Introduc- 
tion and Variations on the Theme, “Ich bin der 
Schneider Kakadu.” Album M-729, 4 sides. Old 


list price basis $4.50; new list price $2.50. 


- Other Important Album Sets 
and Single Records 


For the legions of chamber music lovers, the 
Coolidge Quartet plays a favorite by Hummel, 
quartet in G Major. Album M-723, 4 sides. Old 
list price $4.50: new list price $2.50. An extra- 
ordinary collection of “Bayou Ballads of the 
Louisiana Plantations,” sung in Creole dialect 
by a native of New Orleans, Marguerite Castel- 
lanos Taggart. Album M-728, 6 sides. Old list 
price basis $5.00; new list price $2.75. Songs 
in the characteristic styles of Kerstin Thorborg, 
Lily Pons, Jessica Dragonette, Jussi Bjoerling, 
\lexander Kipnis, and James Melton. Operatic 
arias from Verdi's Masked Ball. Ask your Victor 
Record dealer for the complete list. 

* Also available in automatic sequences 
For finer reproduction, use RCA Victor 
Chromium Needles 25c per package 
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Bridal Song 
played by Victor Symphony Orchestra, 


(Intermez 


phony — 


sO) 


conducted by C harles O’Connell. Victor 
disc 36357, price 75c. 
A This disc is among the nicest that Mr. 
O’Connell and the Victor Symphony has 
given us; the recording is more effectively 
contrived here than in some of the prev- 
We usually 


hear Schumann’s Abendlied in an arrange- 


ious releases of this orchestra. 


ment for violin and piano (it was origin- 
ally written for piano four hands), but 
there is much to say for McDonald’s color- 
One can be 
grateful for the conductor’s lack of stress 


ful scoring of this piece. 


on sentiment; music like this can be made 
The 
excerpt from Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding 
Symphony is 


far too saccharine for its own good. 


the most attractive 
badly dated work. 
this movement alone would suffice 
as a sample of its composer, Karl Gold- 
the 
for its 


one of 
movements in that 


I or us, 


mark, and present recording is our 


best performance on 


—P. G. 


selection 


records. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: S)mphbony No. 6 in 
Op. 74; played 
by the All-American Youth Orchestra, 
F Leopold Stokowski. Co- 


lumbia set M-432, six discs, price $6.50. 


B minor (Patbétique), 


direction of 


4 If we are correctly informed, the pres- 
ent set was recorded in South America dur- 
ing the recent tour of the orchestra. From 
the mechanical standpoint it offers a com- 
mentary on the W ays of sound engineers, 
for the recording is neither over-laden nor 
given to shrill amplification in the highs, 
as were the earlier sets made in this coun- 
try by the same organization. The fortis- 
simi too are less forceful than those ob- 
tained here, which prompts us to wonder 
if the conductor was not concerned more 
with tonal than with dynamic effects, Cer- 
tainly, outside of the development section 
of the first movement, Stokowski does not 
stress the drama of the music. It is appar- 
ent here that a larger body of strings has 
been employed than in the earlier releases; 
indeed the tone of the whole ensemble is 
richer and more sonorous. The playing is 
also smoother and more assured; indeed we 
doubt that hearing it without 
knowing the name of the orchestra would 


anyone 
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question that it was not an old and sea- 
soned ensemble, which is a tribute both to 
Stokowski and to the young players he 
trained. From the reproductive angle we 
encountered trouble only in our use of a 
needle, for we found that the recording 
did not reproduce well with the permanent 
point built into a special high fidelity pick- 
up or with the broader point of a Reco- 
ton needle; only a fine-pointed shadow- 
graph needle did justice to it. 


Since Victor is releasing next month 
the performance of the Pathétique made 
by Furtwaengler and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, interested readers may prefer to 
await a comparison. 


tends 
toward a slow tempo with emphasis on its 
poetic sentience. The 


ment, which he extends to five sides, is 


Stokowski’s opening movement 


whole first move- 
almost too preciously played, for there is 
little of the linear spontaneity which is 
brought out in both the Koussevitzky and 
Ormandy performances. The emotion of 
the famous andante theme is over-stressed; 
but the development section is appropri- 
ately biting. Although there is less fluency 
in this second movement here than in that 
of the Koussevitzky set, one cannot deny 
that Stokowski has created a rare mood of 
lyrical poetry. The third movement is 
deftly handled, but surely there is more 
excitement to this famous march than is 
conveyed here; the climax seems far too 
deliberately planned, and its execution, at 
least in the recording, has none of the ex- 
citement that Koussevitzky gives it. Sto- 
kowski’s sudden accellerando near the end 
is not A pall of 
crepe seems to hang over Stokowski’s con- 
ception of the finale; it is of course, the 


indicated in the score. 


most subjective of the four movements 
and therefore allows for wider diversity of 
interpretation. Even Tschaikowsky was 
doubtful about its value. Sentiment is 
strong in the reading here, and the drama 
of the music is subdued; the ending is much 
too drawn out for our taste. The very 
name, Pathétique, which Tschaikowsky’s 
brother Modeste gave to the symphony, 
invites differences of interpretation of this 
music; and its intensified, somber eloquence 
undeniably calls for reverence in its per- 
formance. Yet for us, Stokowski seems al- 
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most too deferential in his implied venera- 


tion. —P. H. R. 


Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS: Concerto No. 1 in A 
minor, for Cello and Orchestra; played 
by Gregor Piatigorsky and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, direction Freder- 
ick Stock. Columbia set X-182, two 
discs, price $2.50. 


A This set reveals the fine musicianship 
of Piatigorsky at its best; the performance 
here is one of sensitivity and warmth. It 
exhibits happily the suppleness of the solo- 
ist’s tone and technique. It is quite defi- 
nitely all Piatigorsky’s show, for the as- 
sertive momentum of the music is affirmed 
by him more than by Stock. The latter 
merely supplies a discreet and relatively 
smooth orchestral accompaniment. 

As for the music, this is hardly a great 
work, but no one will refute that it is 
effective, particularly when well played. 
Saint-Saéns was such an able craftsman 
that he could make even second rate mate- 
rial seem more important than it was. The 
music here is lucid, songful, euphonious, 
and technically ingenious; the treatment of 
the cello, unusual for its time, makes use 
of the entire range of the instrument. The 
work is in three parts, but played contin- 
uously. The recording here is good. We 
found that only a very sharp needle (shad- 
owgraph) opened the grooves satisfactorily. 


—P. G. 


VIVALDI: Violin Concerto in A major 
(Pisendel) ; played by Robert Quick, vi- 
olinist, and the Manuel and Williamson 
Harpsichord Ensemble. Musicraft set 48, 
two discs, price $3.50. 


A Vivaldi was one of the foremost musi- 
cal figures of the 18th century; he devel- 
oped the work in the violin field that Cor- 
elli began. Vivaldi was more brilliant tech- 
nically than Corelli, and his music shows 
an increased solidarity of construction. The 
present work is a virtuoso one, written for 
Johann Georg Pisendel, one of Vivaldi’s pu- 
pils, who was concertmaster at Dresden 
from 1728 to his death in 1755, This con- 
certo was discovered in 1935 in Dresden 
and published that year by Peters. Vival- 
di’s works are more familiar to the general 
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public in arrangements for modern orches- 
tra than in the original 18th-century scor- 
ing. It can be assumed that the present 
recording stems from the original edition, 
although it is doubtful that two harpsi- 
chords were employed there. The ensem- 
ble used for this recording comprises, we 
understand, two harpsichords and eight 
strings besides the solo violin. Although 
there is evidence of sound executive mu- 
sicianship in the performance here, the 
decidedly percussive manner in which the 
harpsichordists play tends to create a linear 
rigidity. This is particularly true in the 
two rapid outer movements. Robert Quick, 
the soloist, handles his part admirably. 
The first and last movements are writ- 
ten with an élan and spontaneity that be- 
speaks true inspiration; and the slow move- 
ment, a siciliano, is a genuinely lovely ex- 
pression. The players are heard to far 
greater advantage in the second movement, 
for here is little evidence of the metro- 
nomic exactitude that marks the other 
two sections. The concerto takes three 
sides—each movement occupying a single 
face. On the last side the violinist unites 
with a cellist and one of the harpsichord 
players in a performance of a Pasforale in 
A major for trio, by Vivaldi. It is a de- 
lightful encore. The recording is well con- 
trived, although the frequency range is 
not as great as can be obtained in records 


today. —P. H. R. 


Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Introduction and Varia- 
tions on the Theme “Ich bin der Schnei- 
der Kakadu”, Op 1214; played by mem- 
bers of the Danish Quartet (violin, 
cello, piano). Victor set M-729, two 
discs, price $2.50. 


A This has long been a popular work 
with amateur groups, and it is consistently 
performed in schools, colleges and music 
clubs. In fact, we hear it at least once 
a year in one of the foremost musician’s 
clubs here in New York, when several of 
the club’s most distinguished members de- 
cide to unite in an impromptu trio. The 
work is said to have been written by 
Beethoven for the amusement of himself 
and his friends. Its late opus number might 
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suggest to some that it is a composition 
of profundity, but this is not true, for the 
music, although well made, represents the 
composer in a relaxed mood. Earlier works 
of this kind 
¢efinitely for amateurs, at the instigation 


were written by Beethoven 
of his publishers, and few of them are re- 
garded very seriously. The late Paul Bek- 
ker considers this work as on a different 
level from its predecessors. He says these 
variations ‘form a companion piece on a 
smaller scale to the Diabelli Variations and 
though they lack the deep humorous in- 
sight and vast range of the latter, they 
are full of charming enthusiasm and keen- 
ness, with witty surprises and delicate sar- 
castic changes in store for the listener”. 
Bekker gives the title of the work as 
Adagio, Variations and Rondo on_ the 
Theme “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadw’”. 
This is the last trio that Beethoven pen- 
ned. Its Wenzel 
Mueller, a popular composer of the time. 


theme is taken from 
The immediate accesstbility of this music 
will delight many listeners. The fact that 
it is given an expressive and finely styl- 
ized performance adds to its enjoyment. 
The Danish Qua 
recordings of works off the beaten track, 
which it 


tet has made quite a few 
may be assumed Victor will be 
releasing from time to time in its Con- 
noisseur’s Corner. The recording is good. 


—P. H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Onartet in C sharp minor, 
Op. 131; played by the Budapest String 
Quartet. Columbia set M-429, five discs, 
price $5.50, 

A There are this 

work which represent fine performances— 

those made by the Busch Quartet and by 
the Lener String Quartet. Both have their 
merits. 


two existent sets of 


As Mr. Broder said, in his review 
of the Busch set in December, 1937, ‘the 
Lener performance is slightly capricious, 
that Busch is The Busches 
dig deeper and soar higher. Their canvas 
is a broader one.” Let it be said at the 
that the Budapest String Quartet, 
which many critics regard as the foremost 
Beethoven interpreters now before the pub- 


of the sober. 


outset 


lic, brings to this performance many qual- 
ities missing in the other two sets. With- 
out weakening the profundity of the work 
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the Budapests give a more sensuous per- 
formance than the Busch ensemble. More- 
ever, their tonal sentience does not preclude 
a satisfactory projection of the rugged 
passages of the music, nor does it descend 
to the mere mellifluousness of the Lener 
ensemble. The essential difference between 
the Busch and the Budapest groups seems 
to me most apparent in their phrasing; for, 
whereas the phrasing of the Busches is 
admirable, it seems more studied than the 
Budapest’s, which explains why the play- 
ing of the latter gives the impression of 
more relaxation and freedom. I find this 
new performance, which is splendidly re- 
corded, a more accessible and rewarding 
reading than any other I have heard on 
records. 


This quartet has been called a puzzler, its 
style labelled eccentric, by a great many 
people. Yet those who have grown familiar 
with the music are all one in voicing their 
acclaim of its rich rewards. Many music 
lovers, who while professing not to under- 
stand its varying moods, consistently go to 
hear it played; and I also know quite a 
large group of phonographic listeners who, 
while not owning a really representative 
collection of classical quartet recordings, 
Per- 
haps even the uninitiated realize on a single 


nevertheless own a set of this work. 


hearing that there are potential rewards 
here that are worthwhile striving to com- 
prehend. We can only conjecture, how- 
ever, on the reactions of these listeners. It 
is true, as Mr. Broder previously pointed 
out, that once we “have grown accustomed 
to the rarefied atmosphere of this work we 
find and marvelous 
world, a world of emotions evoked by 
music that has no counterpart anywhere, 
not even in the Ninth Sym phony or the 
late piano sonatas of Beethoven.” 


ourselves in a new 


It is a grave mistake to believe that this 
music is completely austere or inaccessible, 
although it may well seem so on a first 
hearing. More in the form of a suite than 
in that of the traditional quartet, its seven 
movements are linked so that one mood 
blends or fades into the other. It may be 
that the quartet on the whole, as the anno- 
tator says here, is an expression of Beeth- 
oven’s brighter side; but there is strong 
evidence also of the kind of emotional 
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subjectivity that has little to do with cheer- 
fulness. Beethoven composed the quartet 
over a period of years and only completed 
it a few months before his death. 

To return to the present performance, 
there is a not only greater beauty of tone 
in such sections as the opening movement, 
as compared to the previous set by the 
Busches, but a smoother flow of the contra- 
puntal parts. No ensemble, in my estima- 
tion, has brought a more sentient expres- 
sion of the section marked Adagio ma non 
troppo e semplice in the fourth movement 
than the Budapest. But since tastes vary 
in these matters, it is fortunate that we 
have several very good performances of this 
work available in first-rate recordings to 
choose from. —P. H.R. 


BOCCHERINI: Sonata No. 6 in A major; 
played by William Primrose (viola) and 
Joseph Kahn (piano). Victor disc 17513, 
price $1.00. 

& Mr. Primrose proves here that a Bocch- 

erini sonata can be as fascinating and en- 


joyable an experience as a Handel or Mozart 
opus. Every recording that Primrose gives 
to us is decidedly worth owning, for few 
soloists in his chosen instrument have the 
flexible technique and the sensitivity and 
beauty of tone that he possesses. Like so 
many 18th century sonatas this one is 
divided into two movements, an opening 
adagio molto and a spirited allegro moder- 
ato. Both movements are well made and 
replete with melodic charm. Mr. Primrose 
is ably assisted by Mr. Kahn, and the re- 
cording and balance between the instru- 
ments is well contrived. —P. H.R. 


ENGEL: Triptych, for violin and piano; 
played by William Kroll and Frank Sher- 
idan. Schirmer set No. 15, three discs, 
price $5.00. 

A&A Carl Engel, although born in Paris, 

has been a citizen of this country since 

1905; so we can justly regard him as an 

American composer, Among the important 

posts in music that Mr. Engel has filled 

with distinction are those of Chief of the 
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Music Division in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., editor and music ad- 
viser of the Boston Music Co., and first 
chairman of the Committee of Musicology 
in the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. He is now president of G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. and editor of the Musical Quar- 
terly. 

Engel has a gift of distinctive melody, 
and an examination of his relatively small 
output of music leaves one with the im- 
pression that he could have made as great 
a name for himself as a composer as he 
has done in other fields of music. Although 
he studied music at Munich under Thuille, 
his style is closer to that of the French 
Fauré to the 
German idiom, Spiritually, however, Engel 
is himself; for if he has been influenced 


school of and Ravel than 


by any composers that influence has un- 
dergone a complete distillation within him- 
self. 

The Music had 
planned to record this work, and had, in 
fact, already placed it in rehearsal; which 
gives some indication of how we feel about 
it. 


Friends of Recorded 


The dedication of this work reads: “In 
Memoriam, A.H.C.—3-20-19”. The Trip- 
tych, divided of course into three move- 
ments, opens with a subjective Andante 
cantabile. This always 
seemed to me of a questioning character. 
It is retrospective and suffused with a 
veiled emotional sentience. The harmonies 
recall Ravel; the long melodic lines Fauré, 
although the individuality of the music is 
incontestible. The closing pages of the 
first movement achieve a mood of un- 
canny beauty. The second movement is a 


movement has 


capriccio, but, although modern in texture, 
it still retains the long melodic lines. The 
The last 


three, 1s 


writing is ingenious and elegant. 
the 
more objective in character than its prede- 


movement, the longest of 
cessors; there is a long introduction for 
the piano, flowing and impassioned in style. 
Near the end of side four begins a mood 
of quiet beauty, of an aspiring nature that 
suggests that it may have been the direct 
result of fond reminiscences by the com- 
poser. Before long the music again leaps 
forward in full-throated song. This last 
movement is completely rhapsodic and of 
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an improvisatory character. The final pages 
are significantly conceived. 

The performance of this work is ex- 
cellently contrived from the technical as- 
pect. Both William Kroll and Frank Sheri- 
dan do notable justice to a difficult score. 
Kroll, the first violinist of the Coolidge 
Quartet, although realizing much of the 
sentient expression of the music, unfortu- 
nately does not possess the tonal quality 
that would permit him to do complete 
justice to songful passages of an impas- 
sioned and full-throated character. In part 
this may be blamed on the recording, which 
perhaps features the violin too prominently, 
One familiar with the will realize 
what a problem of balance it must have 
presented, 


score 


It is good, however, to have a 
performance as proficiently musical as this 
one of such music. —P. H.R. 
LOEFFLER: S/ring Quintet, in One Move- 
ment; played by the Gordon String 
Quartet with Kay Rickert, third violin. 
Schirmer set 13, two discs, price $3.50. 


A Loeffler wrote the present work in his 
twenty-third year (1894) ; it was not pub- 
lished until after his death, however, in 
1938. It was first introduced to the pub- 
lic by the Kneisel Quartet in Boston in 
1895. Whether the sub-title Friihlingsmu- 
sik (Spring Music), heavily crossed out 
on the original manuscript, was used at the 
time of the music’s début is conjectural. 
Despite its deletion by the composer, the 
sub-title gives us an insight into the in- 
spiration of the work, which is quite dif- 
ferent from the more melancholy and sub- 
jective utterances of the later Loeffler. 
Here, the composer is light of heart yet not 
greatly animated. It is as though the spirit 
of the vernal season had inspired him to 
tranquil elation. There is serenity as well 
as gaiety in this music, and it is the former 
quality which gives the music magnitude. 
Already at twenty-three, Loeffler shows 
his predilection for fastidious craftsman- 
ship; and although there is strong evidence 
here of the idyllic side of his nature, so 
saliently exploited in his later works, there 
is none of the mystical and macabre side. 

The Quintet is written for a particularly 
gratifying group of strings—three violins, 
a viola, and a cello. It would, I believe, 
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lend itself well to a larger body of strings 
without disturbing the niceties of balance. 
Although in one movement, the work has 
actually three connected sections, an open- 
ing allegro commodo of great expressive 
charm and well knit contrapuntal texture, 
an inner section in the manner of a scherzo, 
and a finale returning to the mood and 
material of the opening in a considerably 
varied form. 

The Gordon String Quartet, aided by 
Mr. Rickert, give this work a warm-hued, 
mettlesome performance; and the record- 
ing is most satisfactorily contrived. 


—P. H. R. 


HUMMEL: Quartet in G major, Op. 30, 
No. 2; played by the Coolidge String 
Quartet. Victor set M-723, two discs, 
price $2.50. 


& Hummel’s history has always seemed 
to us far more important than any of his 
music we’ve heard played. He was a pupil 
of Mozart and Salieri. He was an intimate 
of Beethoven. He was a famous pianist, 
and teacher of Czerny, Henselt and Hiiler. 
He was a fairly fertile composer, his pub- 
lished works numbering around 125. Al- 
though active at the opening of the 19th 
century (he lived from 1778 to 1837), 
his style links him to an earlier period. 
He was influenced by Mozart and Haydn; 
indeed his music was based on Mozart’s 
style, and although he had fluency and 
polish, it cannot be said that he had any- 
thing like the imagination or inspirational 
urge of Mozart. 

Hummel’s chamber music has long been 
regarded as the best portion of his output. 
In its own time it enjoyed the greatest 
appreciation, and some of it is still con- 
sidered significant today. Of greater im- 
portance than his sonatas and quartets 
would seem to be his trios, piano quintet 
and septet. However, the present work has 
been a favorite, particularly of amateur 
groups. Speaking of Hummel’s violin so- 
natas, Cobbett says “there is not much 
depth of feeling, and they contain so much 
that is trifling and superficial that they 
cannot be regarded as wholly artistic. The 
same holds true of the quartets, albeit in 
less degree.” Cobbett evidently did not 
regard the present work sufficiently to in- 
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clude an analysis of it in his survey of 


chamber music. And, although we would 
him on the 
strength of the outer movements here, we 
feel that the fluent little 
dante and the sprightly and facile allegro 


be inclined to agree with 


and sober an- 


con fuoco (menuet) are worthy inven 
tions which deserve to be discussed in a 
work as extensive as Cobbett’s, 

The performance of this music is easily 
and smoothly accomplished by the Cool 
and the recording is first- 


—P. H. R. 


idge ensemble, 


rate. 


Keyboard 


BACH: Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
(Peters’ ed. Vol. III, No. 10); played 
by Edouard Commette on the organ of 
the Cathedral of Saint-Jean, 
France. 10-inch disc 


Lyon, 
Columbia 7 243- 
D, price rp 
A This is one of the most dramatic of 
all the organ works of Bach. The Prelude 
is especially majestic, and requires an in- 
terpretation of extraordinary intensity. | 
do not have the feeling that Commette 
possesses that intensity; his performance 
In the 
fugue, his approach is definitely wishy- 


is on the pedagogic, stilted side. 
washy. He does not clarify the lines and 
the balance is none too good. A word about 
the Saint-Jean organ: it is a massive-sound- 
ing instrument, far removed from the Bar- 
oque instrument that today is coming into 
fashion. At the same time, regardless of 
the reverberation and echo, it is, in my 
humble opinion, best fitted to set forth the 
grandeur of an organ composition like the 
present Prelude. An involved fugue is an- 
other matter; the Baroque organ is superior 
when it comes to clarifying contrapuntal 
texture, But organ music of a homophonic 
nature, richly interpersed with sostenuto 
chords, seems to call for the greater solem- 
nity obtainable on an instrument of the 
type used here—that is, when a great or- 
ganist is at the console. 
—H. C. S. 
BACH: Two Little Chorale Preludes: Das 
alte Jahr vergangen ist; Liebster Jesu, 
wir sind hier; played by Gustave Bret, 
organ; and LASSO: Missa "Douce Mém- 
oire” Benedictus; sung by the Dijon 
Cathedral Choir, under the direction of 
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J. Samson. Victor disc 
$1.00. 
A This strange combination of churchly 


music makes a belated appearance on the 


13498, price 


domestic Victor list. As an importation it 
has for some years been included in the 
Carnegie Music Set, since it conveniently 
represents two types of music necessary to 
that anthology. When the recording was 
new it was exceptional—the organ side an- 
tedates the general interest in Baroque in- 
struments on records—and it is still effec- 
tive enough. 

I understand that the organ used is an 
early eighteenth-century instrument in the 
Cathedral at Fréjus in Provence. M. Bret 
plays it with simplicity and_ reverence. 
Tonally the disc is pleasing, approaching 
more nearly the fullness of the Ste. Aurélie 
organ in Strasbourg, used in some of the 
Schweitzer recordings, than the brighter 
North German type copied in our Prince- 
ton and Harvard replicas. The Liebster 
Jesu is not played as smoothly or with as 
much charm here as by Friedrich Mihatsch 
in the Pathé Trois Siécles set, but Bret’s 
approach to’ both preludes is understanding 
and musical. 

The Lasso Benedictus seems to be a scrap 
left over from the famous Dijon Choir 
album (Victor M-212), and is well worth 
owning for its superb music and its finely 
restrained performance. The recording is 
a little weak, by present-day standards, but 
this can be satisfactorily remedied by a 
good modern reproducing instrument. 


—P. M. 


BRAHMS: Sonata in F minor, Op. 5; 
played by Harold Bauer, piano. Schirmer 
set No. 14, four discs, price $6.00. 

A If I am not mistaken, Percy Grainger 
recorded this sonata for Columbia many 
years ago. At any rate, the music has 
been out of the catalogue for some time, 
and a recording was badly needed. I am 
frank to admit that it is not one of my 
favorites, but there is no doubt that the 
sonata is an important work of the young 
Brahms. The composer here was still 
feeling his way along; he occasionally lost 
his footing, but at times one can see him 
expanding his chest, flexing his muscles, 
and dashing along in an_ exhilarating 
manner. 
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This is a hard work to play in a satis- 
factory manner. The music is heroic and 
masculine (I have never heard a woman 
give a good account of it) and requires 
a big approach. Then there are long and 
arid that become interminable, 
where the heroic approach turns into so 
much bombast. 


sections 


The development passages 
are strained, and the writing is often un- 
pianistic. Withal, despite suggestions of 
Schumann, the music is quite definitely 
that of Brahms, and the mastery of Op. 
117 is clearly suggested in this Op. 5. The 
big theme that opens the first movement 
is almost melodramatic; it sounds the 
mood of the entire sonata. Very beautiful 
is the opening theme of the second move- 
ment, although it goes on and on. Bauer 
makes it more interesting than I have ever 
heard by the simple expedient of playing 
the movement at a faster tempo than one 
usually hears, thus escaping the drag that 
is too often heard in concert. He also 
subdues the left hand so that the ever- 
present cross rhythms are not too dis- 
turbing. 


At one time I studied this sonata, and 
the third movement to me was always 
vaguely disturbing. I liked it; there was 
a free and rugged tang to the music that 
Too, one could 
press the pedal and bluff octaves in a loud 
and resonant fashion. It was not until 
later that I discovered the cause of my 
mental disturbance: the opening phrases 
are, note for note, a quotation from the 
finale of the Mendelssohn Trio in C minor. 
Not that it matters too much, for after 
the initial statement, both composers bow 
and go their respective ways — Mendels- 
sohn mincing along to a polite, polished 
exposition and Brahms hurtling off in a 
romantic, richly colored outburst. The 
finale is the weakest part of the sonata. 
It just does not hang together, and no 
amount of pianistic skill can make amends 
for the structural deficiencies. 


was highly enjoyable. 


Bauer plays the work as well as any 
other pianist I have heard. He obviously 
feels the music, and has the skill and 
strength to prevent a serious let-down. 
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His approach to the first and third move- 
ments is admirable, and brings out the 
alternation of drama with poetry. He is 
equally at home in the two slow move- 
ments. As indicated above, he plays them 
slightly faster than is customary, thereby 
avoiding the usual monotony. The re- 
cording, too, is adequate. It is much 
superior to the previous album of solos 
(Schirmer set No. 1) issued last year, 
although a certain tinny quality and lack 
of depth serves to remind us that as yet 
Schirmer has not solved all its recording 


—H. C. S. 


problems. 


GLUCK: (arr. Doebber): Gavotte; and 
BACH (arr. Horne): Jesu, My Heart’s 
Joy; played by Ethel Bartlett and Rag 
Robertson, duo-pianists. Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17240-D, price 75c. 

A The Bach. more familiarly known as 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, 1 have heard 

in divers piano arrangements (Hess, Bauer, 

end others), but this arrangement for two 
pianos is new to me. It is an excellent 
transcription, and displays a commendable 
respect for the original chorale, from Can- 
tata No. 147. One of the most popular 
excerpts from Bach, it is a simple, mov- 
ing composition with a long-phrased and 
flowing theme. Those who own the Bart- 
lett-Robertson Sheep May Safely Graze, 
released some months ago, will want this 
disc. The Gluck Gavotte is also familiar. 
It is taken from the ballet in the second 
act of Iphigénie en Aulide, and has been 
recorded many times previously. This, as 
far as I know, is the first two-piano ver- 
sion. Bartlett and Robertson play the 
music impeccably, and the recording is 


good. —H. _ S. 


MOZART: Sonata for Two Pianos in D, 
K. 448; and BACH (arr. Maier): Sici- 
lienne; played by Pierre Luboschutz and 
Genia Nemenoft. Victor set M-724, 


three discs, price $3.50. 


A The Mozart sonata is one of the staples 
of two-piano literature. It was completed 
in November, 1781, in Vienna. Mozart 
composed the work for Jocephine von 
Aurnhammer, who played it with him at 





the premiére (in a concert at the house of 


her father). The young lady appears to 
have been a talented pianist, but, alas, 
was not overly blessed with good looks. 
Mr. A. Veinus, in the notes accompanying 
the album, quotes an excerpt from a letter 
that I cannot forbear repeating. After 
some thoroughly uncomplimentary, not 
to say positively insulting, remarks upon 
Josephine’s appearance, Mozart, in fine 
fettle, writes: “She wants me to sit there 
the whole day long and, what is more, 
But, what is 
worse still, she is séricusement in love with 
me! I thought it was a joke, but now I 
perceive it to be a fact. When I perceived 
it . . . I was obliged, not to make a fool 
of the girl, to tell her the truth very 
politely. But that was no use: she became 
more loving than ever . Throughout 
the town, people are saying that we are 
to be married, and they are very much 
surprised at me, I mean, that I have chosen 
such a face.” Poor Josephine . . . But 
she was “as fat as a farm wench”, and 
Mozart always had his eye peeled for a 
pretty figure. So our young composer 
(then 25) wrote this work for her and 
shortly after married Constanze Weber. 





she tries to be attractive. 


There are not many examples in music 
of a composition so delightful from begin- 
ning to end. It is perfectly proportioned, 
the working-out has that feeling of in- 
evitability without which no work of art 
is worthy of the name, and the melodic 
nvention is fluent and continuous. Al- 
ways in evidence is that sparkle and polish 
always associated with Mozart. One need 
not look for the tragic undertones of the 
G minor Symphony; the work is the 
product of a fun-loving young man, and 
is full of life and vigor. 


Luboschutz and Nemenoff play like 
Mozart specialists. They show to good 
advantage their clean, crisp attack and 
sympathetic insight. At all times the 
performance is in good taste, with no 
dynamic excess or tampering with the 
tempi. The recording, too, is very good. 
As a filler, the couple have chosen the 
popular Maier arrangement of the Bach 
Sicilienne, and play it in a sober, restrained 
fashion that in no way takes away from 
the quiet beauty of the piece. 


The American Music Lover 





Two previous readings of the sonata 
The 
(X-106) does not enjoy good recording, 
Wiener and 
unanimity of the present combination. 
Much better was the set by Kaye and 
Castagnetta that Timely issued. 
poor surfaces and inferior recording con- 


are in existence. Columbia version 


nor do Doucet possess the 


However, 


siderably lessened enjoyment of that ver- 


—H. C. §. 


sion. 


RACHMANINOFF: Eleven piano pieces— 
Melodie in E, Op. 3, No. 3; Humor- 
esque, Op. 10, No. 5 (disc 2123); Mom- 

ent Musical, Op. 16, No. 2; Prelude in 

G flat, Op. 23, No. 10 (disc 2124); 

Preludes, Op. 32, Nos, 2, 6, and 7 (disc 

2423.) Etudes, Op. 23; Nos. 2 and 7 

(disc 2126); and Daisies, Op. 38; Orien 

tal Sketch (disc 2127); played by Sergei 

Rachmaninoff. Victor set M-722, five 

10-inch discs, price $4.25. 


A This set is certain to be greeted en- 
thusiastically, for it marks the return to 
records of Rachmaninoff the pianist. True, 
the composer has records 
within the past three months as conductor 
and pianist; but in those cases he was 
assisted by an orchestra. Now, for the 
first time since 1931, we can hear him in 
the role in which he has won his greatest 
renown. 


To those know Rachmaninoff’s 
larger works and are not familiar with 
the piano compositions, the pieces he plays 
here may prove surprising. 


appeared on 


Ww ho 


For one thing, 
there is little of the sentimentality and 
repetitious qualities of the symphonies and 
concertos. For another, it could never be 
guessed that many of the piano works 
here are the product of a Russian. The 
Slavic mood is missing; there is a tight- 
knit, objective, almost impersonal ap- 
proach to many of the compositions that 
is in the greatest contrast to the more 
familiar Rachmaninoff. 


The larger part of the album consists 
of music that was composed between 
1892 and 1911. The Melodie is immature; 
it could have been written by anyone. 
More familiar is the Humoresque, which 
is occasionally heard as an encore in the 
concert hall. One of the most interesting 
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of the solos is the Moment Musical, which 
was composed in 1896. It is slightly 
Chopinesque; musically it is attractive; 
and pianistically, it positively glitters (al- 
though I doubt if the glitter would be so 
dazzling in any other hands). The Preludes 
that are 
mood, though they are not pronouncedly 
so. Op. 32 
the two rather cryptic examples from 


are among the few Russian in 


is mature Rachmaninoff, and 


Op. 33 demonstrate greater freedom and 
imagination. Neither Daisies nor the 
Oriental Sketch is important. The latter 
has not much of the Orient in it; indeed, 
Daisies is, in Oriental 
the Sketch. 


spots, more than 


By far the most notable thing about 
the music is the which it is 
the Each selection 
shows the utmost insight into the subtle 


manner in 
written for piano. 
ties of piano technique — which is more 
than much other so-called piano music 
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But musically, Rachmaninoft’s 
works, that the 


can boast. 


piano assuming album 


presents a cross section, are less interest- 


ing. All have a certain technical similar- 
ity and, what is worse, there is not enough 
emotional variety to provide contrasts. 
The skill of the writing raises the music 
above the average, but the lack of artistic 
vitality prevents it from rising to the 
heights. 

I would much rather speak of the piano 


playing. Mr. Kolodin has 


Rachmaninoft’s virtues perfectly: 


summed up 
“With- 
out allying himself to the purely analytic 
school of pianists, he succeeds in setting 
the details of a work in clear relief, touch- 
ing in the colors with a lyric sensitivity 
and indeed 
Nor may one forget the mas- 


manly tenderness that are 
unique.” 
culine force with which the soloist encom- 
passes the heroic qualities of certain music. 
Rachmaninoff is one of the greatest pian- 


His 


performance here is as sturdy and as vigor- 


ists of this or any other generation. 


ous as it ever was; it is as clean-cut and 
brilliant as when the artist first played — 
perhaps even more so. And when one 


Rachmaninoff will be 68 
the results are incredible. 


remembers that 
on April 1, 

The recording plays a large part in the 
success of the album, being equal to the 
best that Victor has ever done. 


—H. C. S. 


SCARLATTI: Sonata in G min., L. 8; 
Sonata in G, L. 487; COUPERIN: La 
Tendre Nanette; and DAQUIN: L’Hir- 
ondelle; played by Guiomar Novaes, pi- 
ano. Columbia 10-inch 17229, 
price 75c, 


disc 


& Not since the days of acoustic record- 
ing has Miss Novaes made a record. We 
are happy to welcome her back, for she is 
one of the great pianists of our generation. 
The selections she plays here are not im- 
posing or heroic, but to a student of the 
piano they will display her powers and sen- 
sitivity better than any number of Liszt 
études. Technically also they show her 
off to best advantage. The little Scarlatti 
sonatas appear simple on the printed page 
but are in reality exceedingly difficult. A 
pianist, to play them well, must have a 
strong wrist, equalized fingers, the utmost 
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flexibility, and a legato like oil. One mis- 
placed note, one slip in rhythm, a slight dy- 
namic distortion, and the sonatas are 
spoiled; it is therefore not surprising that 
so tew can play them adequately. Miss 
Novaes has the fingers, the flexibility and 
the legato, and her performance is truly 
excellent. She gets the sparkle and light- 
ness and her clean finger work should be 
a model for all those who depend on the 
pedal for the completion of a phrase. 
Somewhat similar to the Scarlatti, but even 
more difficult, is the Daquin excerpt. Again 
the pianist plays beautifully. La Tendre 
Nanette is a wistful vignette that Miss 
Novaes carries through perfectly. 
Landowska has L’Hirondelle, 
album of Scarlatti 
L. 487. The re- 
cording here is excellent, serving to make 
us look forward with anticipation to an 
album set. What about some large scale 
Chopin recordings, in which Columbia’s 


—H. C. §. 


recorded 
and in Casadesus’ 


sonatas can be found 


catalogue is very weak? 


SUESSE: Blue Moonlight — Jazz Noc- 
turne, Berceuse, and Afternoon of a 
Black Faun (disc 5503); Swamp Bird, 
Scherzette, and Blue Moonlight (disc 
5504); Serenade to a Skyscraper; and 
Yours for a Song, and The Night Is 
Young and Youw’re so Beautiful; played 
by Dana Suesse, piano. Schirmer set No. 
12, three discs, price $3.50. 


A Dana Suesse is a young lady who has 
been the subject of much comment in 
jazz circles. Some of her popular music 
has achieved wide success, and some of 
her more ambitious “symphonic jazz’ at- 
tempts have been played by leading or- 
chestras. The present set, with the com- 
the piano, brings together a 
number of her compositions, and furnishes, 
presumably, a good idea of her work. 

It would manifestly be unfair to judge 
these pieces from the standpoint of serious 
creative endeavor. All are written in the 
jazz or quasi-jazz idiom; all are frothy and 
sophisticated; all utilize the conventional 
gambits of Tin Pan Alley, with perhaps 
a few original twists. The selections show 
a good knowledge of Gershwin, Ravel, 
boogie-woogie, Grofé and Co., with not 
too much of personal melodic invention. 


poser at 
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Some of the music, like the Afternoon of 
a Black Faun, is clever; one, the Swamp 
Bird, is really atmospheric. The Scherzette 
is glittering and highly pianistic. Other 
selections, such as Blue Moonlight and the 
Serenade to a Skyscraper 1 find too long 
and boring. I believe that the jazz of 
Miss Suesse is less original than the small 
piano sketches; she has a flair for short 
witty and sparkling studies. Her piano 
playing is good, although what she plays 
here is hardly a test of interpretative pow- 
ers. Like all good jazz players, she is a 
master of chordal break and improvisation 
on a recurring bass. The phrase for her 
performance here is, I believe, “in the 
groove.” All surfaces are smooth and the 
recording is adequate. —H. C. §S. 


Harmonica 
A HARMONICA RECITAL, by John Se- 


bastian. Schirmer set No. 11, three 10- 

inch discs, price $2.00. 

A John Sebastian has a large following, 
and it is said that more than 100,000 boys 
and girls have received instruction from 
him on the harmonica. He has been heard 
in recitals in the schools of this country 
from Maine to Texas. On the evidence of 
the recordings he would seem to be less 
of the virtuoso than is Larry Adler; yet he 
is by no means lacking in technical accom- 
plishment, as his performance of Hora 
Staccato here will prove. He employs, 
however, more tremolo than Adler does. 
The harmonica is a matter of personal taste, 
just as the saxophone is. Sebastian is un- 
questionably a serious and capable musician, 
and his claim that his work on his chosen 
instrument is just begun, and that he has 
not realized fully the possibilities of the 
instrument, speaks for his sincerity and 
musicianship, : 

The selections here are Pavane (Ravel) 
and Caprice Viennois (Kreisler) (disc 75- 
06); Hora Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz) and 
Hungarian Dance No. 6 (Brahms) (disc 
7507); Espana Cani (Spanish Folk Dance) 
and Arabian Love Song (Sebastian) (disc 
7508). 

Besides the present set, Sebastian has 
made another of two discs for Schirmer 
on how to play the harmonica, with printed 
instructions. —P. G. 
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Voice 


BAYOU BALLADS OF THE LOUIS- 
IANA PLANTATIONS: Z’Amours 
Marianne; Tan Patate la Tchuite; Suz- 
anne, Suzanne, jolie Femme; En avant, 
Grenadiers (disc 2130); Pauv’ Piti 
Mom’ zelle Zizi; Dansez Codaine; Clém- 
entine; Vous t’e in Morico (disc 2131); 
Gué-Gue Solingaic; Ah Suzette, Chere 
(all collected by Mina Bernard Monroe 
and arranged by Kurt Schindler) ; Selim 
to Quitte la Plaine (Henri Wehrmann) ; 
Zozo Mokeur (W. T. Francis); sung by 
Marguerite Castellanos-Taggart, with 
piano accompaniment by Edna Mc- 
Laughlin. Victor set M-728, three 
10-inch discs, price $2.75. 





A This is one of those sets that belong 
somewhere on the border between folk 
music and art song. The melodies, with 
two exceptions, are examples of genuine 
Creole music, but they have been arranged 
for concert performance with piano ac- 
companiment, and they are here sung in 
that style. All of which does not detract 
too much from their charm, which is 
considerable, though it does prevent us 
from taking them too seriously as racial 
expressions. The songs are, of course, sung 
in the Creole dialect, which is really not 
hard to follow if you know some French: 
indeed with the aid of the translations 
provided with the set it becomes almost an 
open book. In the last two songs prac- 
tically all pretense of folk music is drop- 
ped — in fact Zozo Mokeur even has a 
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cadenza with a trill. But the melodies are 
not out of place with the others in the 
album, and with them are bound to give 
a good deal of pleasure. 

A year or two ago Victor issued a 
single record containing four of these 
same Bayou Ballads, sung by Mabel Hob- 
son. If memory serves, that disc had 
nothing like the appeal of these. Marguer- 
ite Castellanos-Taggart has an obviously 
trained voice of the French type, and she 
sings the songs with apparent relish and 
understanding, though without the pro- 
jection of any particularly strong person- 
ality. The attraction of the songs is sim- 
ple, and so is her approach to them. 


—P. M. 


DEBOUSSET: QOu’en un Instant (In an 
Instant)—Ancient Christmas Carol for 
mixed choir (in French); VIVET: Can- 
tata Domino (O Sing unto the Lord)— 
mixed choir (in Latin); and REYSZ 
(arr.): Les Choeurs Angeliques (The 
Angelic Choirs) — Ancient Christmas 
Carol for (in French) ; 
sung by the Strasbourg Cathedral Choir 
conducted by the Abbé Alphonse Hoch. 
Columbia disc 70372-D, price $1.00. 

A The reverberation of the cathedral, to- 

gether, probably, with fortunate placing 

of the microphones, give this choir a beau- 
tiful, truly seraphic sound. There is noth- 
ing, however, deceptive about the splendid 
training and the fine taste of the singers. 

These must undoubtedly be credited to the 

conductor. This is a record anyone would 

be glad to own and to play frequently, and 
it may well make many choir leaders jeal- 

ous. —A. W. 


mixed voices 


DIACK: Little Jack Horner (with apol- 
ogies to Handel); and OLD ENGLISH 
(arr. Lane Wilson): Ab! Willow; sung 
by Alexander Kipnis, basso, with piano 
accompaniments by Ernst Victor Wolff. 
Victor 10-inch disc 2135, price $.75. 

A I suppose Mr. Kipnis was prompted 

to make this record — or at least the 

Little Jack Horner side of it — by the 

response he has received from his audi- 

ences when he used the song as an encore. 

I can imagine that the novelty of hearing 

this glorious big bass voice in such a piece 

of nonsense must have made a hit where- 
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ever the singer has presented it. But I 
have some doubts as to the number of 
repetitions it will stand. Speaking for 
myself, I found it less amusing than I 
would have if I had not long been familiar 
with a similar stunt by Victor Hely-Hut- 
chinson, who has treated Old Mother Hub- 
bard to a dignified Handelian setting. It 
may perfectly well be that Mr. Michael 
Diack wrote his song first — I do not 
know how old it is — but I think the 
Hely-Hutchinson opus is a more pointed 
satire. All of which is not expected to 
carry any weight with those to whom the 
idea of the disc is particularly appealing. 

The Old English Willow Song (not 
Desdemona’s ballad in Othello) is in strong 
contrast. It is a doleful tune with a 
desolate charm of its own. Taken from 
the collection of Old English Melodies 
arranged by H. Lane Wilson — a baritone 
who died in 1915 — it must be familiar 
in many a vocal studio where this book is 
used. The setting is simple enough, and 
makes an attractive and usable English 
song. 

Mr. Kipnis was in excellent voice when 
he made the record, and his English is 
clear enough though hardly free from ac- 
cent. His singing of Ah! Willow is a 
little slow for my taste, and tends to fall 
apart. I would have preferred a smoother 
treatment of those words which are set 
to groups of notes, for here the singer has 
a habit of aspirating. It is surprising to 
find Ernst Victor Wolff playing the ac- 
companiments, and to have to note that 
they are inclined to be reticent — though 
this is undoubtedly the fault of the en- 
gineer rather than of this excellent artist. 


—P. M. 


GOUNOD: Roméo et Juliette: Valse — 
Je veux vivre dans ce réve; and CHAR- 
PENTIER: Louise: Depuis le jour; sung 
by Jeanette MacDonald, soprano, with 
orchestra conducted by Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek. Victor disc 15850, price $1.00. 

A This is another “personality” record; 

it won’t matter much to Miss MacDon- 

ald’s host of admirers how many times 
the arias have been recorded before, or 
how satisfactorily, or by whom. It is 
perhaps enough, therefore, to say that 
the recording of the voice is good, perhaps 
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a little better than that of the orchestra. 
The instrumental background, however, 
besides being a bit too far in the back, 
is rather coarse-grained and heavy in 
quality. Miss MacDonald’s voice has its 
characteristic brittle tone, an even line 
throughout, and no apparent embarass- 
ment over the difficult fessitura of the 
Louise aria. The Roméo waltz is done 
rather lyrically than brilliantly, and 
smoothly enough except for one startling 
moment when everything stops unexpect- 
edly. This is the one real flaw in a disc 
which is certainly good MacDonald. 
—P. M. 


REGER: Maridé Wiegenlied, Op. 76, No. 
§2; and LUNDVIK: Sow i sommeraus 
(A Swedish Lullaby), Op. 31, No. 1; 
sung by Kerstin Thorborg contralto, 
with piano accompaniment by Leo Rose- 
nek. Victor 10-inch disc 2133, price 
FIC 

A This little record might be used as a 
demonstration of the importance of lang- 
uage in singing. Mme. Thorborg is a Swede, 
and she appears here for the first time on 
American records in one of the songs of 
her own people. And she throws herself 
heart and soul into this very attractive lul- 
laby, singing with tonal qualities surpass- 
ing everything else she has done for us, 
with a solid sureness (which was the most 
important thing I missed in her first lieder 
record), and with the happy restraint this 
type of song demands. 

The well-known Reger song is, of course, 
seasonal now in spite of its reference to 
the Sommerwind, and it is eternally charm- 
ing. But here, back in the German lang- 
uage, Mme. Thorborg is not quite so ob- 
viously at home. However, I must add 
that she is decidedly more so than on the 
earlier lieder record. She is a singer of 
taste, and she can hold up her head among 
the distinguished company (including Gin- 
ster, Schumann, Gerhardt and Claire Dux) 
who have recorded this song. 

The contralto has been admirably re- 
corded, slightly to the disadvantage of her 
excellent accompanist. Incidentally, I fore- 
see not a little confusion in the use of the 
Victor catalogue arising out of the com- 
pany’s present policy of labeling such songs 
as these in English. —P 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: May Night: 
Slumber song (in French); and 
TSCHAIKOWSKY: Pique Dame: 
L’istante é presso omai (in Italian) ; 
sung by Irene Jessner, soprano, with 
Victor Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Bruno Reibold. Victor disc 17559, 
price $1.00. 


A&A With her second Victor record Miss 
Jessner sustains her reputation for having 
a good unhackneyed repertoire. The May 
Night selection will probably be as new 
to most listeners in this country as it 
was to me. Among the few parts of this 
opera which I have known is the Overture, 
made familiar by a recording, several years 
old, by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates (Victor 11424). I 
mention this because of the curious coin- 
cidence that one of the melodies bears a 
strong resemblance to the famous Brahms 
song called similarly Die Mainacht. Now 
that same melody turns up in the Slumber 
Song. The resemblance is not enough to 
ruin either the Brahms or the Rimsky 
music, but it is very strongly present. 

The Pique Dame aria is the heroine’s 
big moment in an opera which might well 
bear revival some day soon. It is somehow 
surprising to hear it in Italian, probably 
because the classic recording is an old 
acoustic Victor sung in German by Emmy 
Destinn — one of the finest mementos we 
have of that great singer. A comparison 
with an acoustic Brunswick by Nina 
Koshetz and an early electric Victor by 
§. Baturina shows the softer sound of the 
Italian to be nearer to the original than 
Destinn’s German, but there is no denying 
that her record is by far the most exciting. 
The Jessner is, I believe, the only one avail- 
able at the moment, and as such I recom- 
mend it heartily. 


The same admirable qualities are to be 
found in this recording as were noted in 
Miss Jessner’s first release. There are pure 
and lovely floating high tones and there 
is soundly musical singing. Here, perhaps, 
she is less at home than in the German 
and Italian opera selections, and I feel 
that the May Night air could have a 
somewhat smoother line. Her French dic- 
tion is hardly a model — only a word here 
and there comes through. And the ac- 
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companying orchestra is not of the most 
Nevertheless, the disc is recom- 


—P. M. 


refined. 
mended. 


SCHUMANN: Frauenliche und _ Leben, 
Op. 42; sung by Isabel French, soprano, 
with piano accompaniment by George 


Reeves. Technichord set T-5, price 
$4.25. 
A There have been, | believe, three 


previous complete recordings of Frauen- 
liebe und Leben: the old acoustic version 
by Julia Culp, the till-now more or less 
standard set by Lotte Lehmann (Decca) 
and a French translation sung by Germaine 
Martinelli (French Columbia). There was 
also an early electrical recording of six 
of the by Emmy Bettendorf, one 
disc of which was once issued by the now 
The 


Culp records, to judge by one disc, were 


songs 
defunct American Odeon company. 


uneven, and not among her best work for 
The Martinelli I do not 
know, and of the Bettendorf I have heard 
only the American issue of Er, der Herr- 
lichste von Allen and Du Ring an meinem 
Finger, both sung in good taste, but per- 
haps a little too dreamily. Mme. Leh- 
mann’s set was sadly marred by one of 
those salon groups which used to accom- 
pany German lieder recordings, and the 
sins of the conductor included the omis- 
sion of one postlude and the addition of 
one extra prelude. Lehmann has done 
subtler things than her singing of these 
songs, and her phrasing here was partic- 
ularly open to criticism. It is a real 
pleasure, then, to find myself breathing 
with Mme. French, who is musically and 
intellectually above reproach. The voice 
is not a young one, and she is a singer 
who does not rely on its charm for all 
her effects. A pupil, we are told, of Povla 
Frijsh, she has undoubtedly learned some- 
thing from that great artist about the 
projection of songs. Only occasionally — 
as in Er, der Herrlichste von Allen — 
does the music get a little too big for her 
natural resources. I was a bit disappointed 
in her treatment of the final Du mein 
Welt!, which is a little tame, but this is 
more than compensated for by any num- 
ber of phrases gently caressed by the singer, 
and the general rightness of her feeling 


the phonograph. 
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for the songs. She is fortunate in having 
the collaboration of George Reeves, whose 
work we have often had opportunity to 
admire on imported lieder recordings. 
Aside from some uneveness in the sur- 
faces, these records are mechanically ex- 


cellent. —P. M. 


VERDI: Un Ballo in Maschera: Kénig des 
Abgrunds (Re dell’ abisso); sung by 
Margarete Klose, contralto, with sym- 
phony orchestra; Un Ballo in Maschera: 
O sag’, wenn ich fabr’ (Di tu se fedele) ; 
sung by Helge Roswaenge, tenor, with 
chorus and symphony orchestra. Victor 

disc 17560, price $1.00. 


Its release 
at this time is explained by the fact that 
it presents two arias from the Metropolitan 
revival which opened the current season. 
But Un Ballo in Maschera is an Italian 
opera, and these arias are sung in German. 
Furthermore the two artists who sang 
these numbers in the Metropolitan cast 
are at present recording for Victor — so 
why didn’t we have a new and special 
Metropolitan recording? 

Both of the singers here are well known 
to European record buyers. The contralto 
is best remembered in this country for 
her excellent Fricka in Victor’s Walkiire, 


A This is a curious record. 


Act 2 set, and the tenor for his Tamino 
in the complete Zauberfléte. Which 
prompts me to repeat: this is a curious 


record. The role of Verdi’s Ulrica sung 
in German takes on a strange resemblance 
to Wagner’s Erda. Mme. Klose has, as 
collectors know, a voice of lovely quality, 
and she is an artist of mentality as well 
as natural gifts. It is not the usual fat 
chesty contralto so often associated with 
this type of music: it is a voice which is 
better in the upper than the lower reaches, 
and one of unusual evenness. I do not 
have the impression of great power, but 
I imagine that this voice carries without 
ever being forced. 

The tenor Barcarolle takes less happily 
to its German dress, and here also the 
singer is on the whole less distinguished. 
Roswaenge has a voice of unusually fine 
quality and he uses it with a freedom not 
generally associated with tenors of the 
German school. But he has some Teutonic 
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mannerisms, and he does not succeed in 
catching the easy spirit one of the better 
of his Italian colleagues might put into 
the music. 


. . . “Ff 2 

The recording is satisfactory if not of 
the most brilliant. The orchestra seems 
to be a small one, and lacks something in 


fullness. —P. M. 


VERDI: I] Trovatore: Ah, si, ben mio; Di 
quella pira; sung by Jussi Bjoerling, 
tenor, with orchestra conducted by Nils 
Grevillius. Victor 10-inch disc 2136, 
price $.75. 

A This release is timed to coincide with 

the Metropolitan revival of Trovatore, in 

which Mr. Bjoerling is being starred. 

There can be little question now of his 

position of premier tenor in that organi- 

zation, for the management has given him 
the male lead not only in this opera but 
in Ballo in Maschera, with which the sea- 
son opened. And listening to the record 
it seems to me quite safe to say that there 
has been no such tenor material around 
the house since the days of the young and 


unspoiled Gigli. Not that Bjoerling’s 
singing here is entirely flawless and mature. 
Ab, si, ben mio — one of the exquisite 
things in the opera — suffers perhaps from 


crowding. It has usually been done on a 
twelve-inch record, and it would be im- 
proved here by the breadth that such an 
arrangement would make possible. Strange- 
ly enough this fine aria has not been very 
popular as a recording vehicle: we look 
in vain for a domestic electrical version 


of it. Caruso, it will be remembered, 
made one of his best records with it in 
1908 — but certainly the beauty of his 


disc has not intimidated his followers. 
Bjoerling attempts one thing which Caruso 
did not, namely a trill — which reminds 
us of a more successful attempt in the 
excellent 1907 recording of the French 
tenor Dalmores. Bjoerling dives into the 
stretto Di quella pira — the time-honored 
test of a good Italian tenor — with a 
vigor to match his glorious voice. He may 
clip a phrase or two — this seems to be 
his most serious bad habit — but he gives 
us two ringing high C’s which would pass 
him before any opera audience. The re- 
cording is vital and spacious. —P. M. 


January, 1941 


AN YVES TINAYRE RECITAL, of 
Secular and Sacred Music from the 12th 
to 17th centuries; sung by Yves Tinayre 
(baritone) accompanied by the Dvonch 
Ensemble. Columbia set M-431, four 
discs, price $4.50. 


A Yves Tinayre first recorded for Lumen 
in Paris. He is a specialist in music ante- 
dating Mozart. He has carried his re- 
searches into most of the European libraries, 
cathedrals, and museums, and has made 
his own transcriptions of the material he 
thought worthy of re-introducing to the 
musical public. Not all of Mr, Tinayre’s 
material is of universal interest, but much 
of it is notable for spiritual and expressive 
beauty. 


Tinayre is, as one New York critic has 
said, one of the greatest interpreters of his 
time. His voice is not a great one, but 
since he invests it with individuality and 
does not at any time treat it as a means 
for vocal display, it proves wholly satis- 
factory to the listener. It is Tinayre’s 
purpose to make his audience intent upon 
the music rather than upon his singing, 
and in this he is always successful. His 
deep sincerity and self-effacement are rare 
attributes in any artist. 


Scholars are prone to criticize some of 
the arrangements that Tinayre has made, 
asserting that he has not adhered entirely to 
the composer’s intentions. But by and large 
this sort of criticism is confined to musicol- 
ogists, who, it will be admitted, do not 
always conceive the happiest or most effec- 
tive presentation of old music. I am re- 
minded of a conversation I had with Nadia 
Boulanger, in which, apropos of certzin 
scholarly attitudes, the lady stated, “There 
is an old French saying that one can be 
more royal than the king.” After all, Mr. 
Tinayre is a practicing musician who has 
spent most of his life working on old 
manuscripts with the express aim of mak- 
ing the material he selects accessible to 
the public. It must be borne in mind 
that much of the music predating Bach 
has come down to us in more or less in- 
complete form, with harmonizations and 
missing parts to be supplied, and with a 
complete absence of dynamic markings. 
Knowing Mr. Tinayre, I am prepared to 
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say that his emendations are accomplished 
with the thought of maintaining fully the 
spirit of the music. 


It cannot be said that all the material 
here will appeal to everyone. Perhaps, after 
repeated hearings, expressive qualities not 
evident at first will be more obvious. I, 
for one, will be interested in my reactions 
to some of this music a year from now. 


The selections in the album are: LEON- 
INUS: Organum Duplum: Crucifixum In 
Carne Laudate (1160); and (a) ADAM 
DE LA HALE: Or Est Baiars En La 
Pasture; (b) UNKNOWN: C'est Lajus 
Par Dessous L'Olive (13th century); (c) 
UNKNOWN: Bien Doy Joye Demener 
(13th century) (disc 70700); GUIL- 
LAUME DE MACHAUT: Ballade: Plou- 
rés, Dames!; and (a) GILLES BINCHOIS: 
Adien Mon Amoureuse Joye (15th cen- 
tury; (b) CYPRIEN DE RORE: Chanson 
Francaise (16th century) (disc 70701); 
GIOVANNI-PAOLO COLONNA: Mofcet 
and Aria (17th century) (disc 70702); 
ALBERT: Kirchenkantate:  Bekehrung 
Zum Herren Christo (disc 70703). 


It seems to me that there is little else 
tha: historical interest in the music of the 
firsi record. Some people may find the 
Plowrés, Dames! 
sim‘lar genre, but to me it has more to 
off. :. 
are far more interesting and enduring. The 
motet on the third disc is deeply moving, 


on the second disc of a 


The two songs on the reverse face 


and the singer enhances the mood by the 
intensity of his performance. The work 
offers a fine example of the deeply expres- 
sive and flowing homophonic style of the 
Italian school around the time of Monte- 
verdi. In my estimation, this is the best 
thing in the album. The Church cantata 
on the last disc, however, written by Hen- 
rich Albert, a cousin of Heinrich Schiitz, 
is also an eloquent and searching work. 
Tinayre sings it with consummate artistry. 

There are very few albums of this sort, 
and therefore the present set should be a 
part of any well-rounded collection. It 
surely deserves a place on the library shelf 
next to Victor’s Music of the Renaissance 
(set M-495). 

The recording is excellent. 


—P. H.R. 


RACHMANINOFF: In the Silence of the 
Night; and BRIDGE: Love Went A- 
Riding; Charles Kullman 
(tenor) with piano accompaniment by 
Fritz Kitzinger. Columbia 10-inch disc 
17242-D, price 75c. 


A Kullman is an admirable musician, and 


sung by 


this record finds him at his best as a singer 
and an interpreter. In both songs his dic- 
One cannot fail to ad- 
mire the manner in which he approaches 
and executes the Rachmaninoff song, which 
all too often is too sentimentally set forth. 
And the Bridge song, in which Flagstad did 
not fully satisfy because of faulty diction, 
is made enjoyable through Kullman’s in- 
telligent grasp of the text. Better suited 
to a man, this song receives adequate treat- 
ment from the singer. The recording is 
—P. G. 


tion is excellent. 


good ° 


Other Recordings 

PONCE: Esfrellita; and LA FORGE: 
Cupid Captive; sung by Lily Pons. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 2137, price 75c. 

BLACK: Lullaby for a Doll; and DE CE- 
VEE: The Oul and the Pussy Cat; sung 
by Jessica Dragonette. Victor 10-inch 
disc 2141, price 75c. 

PENN: Sunrise and You; and DEL RIE- 
GO: The Green Hills of Ireland; sung 
by James Melton. Victor 10-inch disc 
4533, price 75c. 

KUNTZ: The Sleigh; and SPEAKS: Syl- 
via; sung by Allan Jones, with orchestra. 
Victor 10-inch disc 4539, price 75c. 

DE CURTIS: Torna a Sorriento; and MA- 
RIO: Maria Mari; sung by Nino Mar- 
tini, with orchestra. Columbia 10-inch 
disc 17229-D, price 75c. 

TRADITIONAL:Two Peasant Songs; and 
Love of Homeland; sung by the Don 
Cossack Chorus. Columbia 10-inch disc 
4261-M, price 75c. 

COWARD: Bitter Sweet — I’ll See You 
Again, and Tokay (Columbia disc 4263- 
M); Dear Little Cafe, and (a) The Call 
of Life, (b) If You Could Only Come 
with Me (disc 4264-M); sung by Nel- 
son Eddy, with orchestra. Price 75c 
each, 

MUSICAL AMERICANA: Rhapsody in 
Blue (Gershwin); and (a) When Day 
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Is Done (De Sylva-Katscher); (b) La 
Cumparsita (Rodriguez) (disc 36378) ; 
Porgy and Bess (Gershwin); and (a) 
Among My Souvenirs (Leslie-Nicholls) ; 
(b) Anything Goes (Porter) (disc 363- 
79); Mood Indigo (Ellington); and 
Night and Day (Porter) (disc 36380) ; 
(a) Moonlight and Roses (Black-Mor- 
et); (b) Louisiana Hayride (Dietz- 
Schwartz); and (a) Beautiful Ohio 
(Earl); (b) Lady of the Evening (Ber- 
lin) (disc 36381). Victor set G-28, 
price $3.50. 


A New Book 


THE RECORD BOOK. By David Hall. 
Smith and Durrell, New York, 1940. 
771 pp. Price $3.50. 


A& Here is a book that aims to give a 
complete listing and impartial criticism of 
all the best recordings of symphonic, in- 
strumental, opera, chamber, vocal, folk 
and jazz music. It is written by a young 
man in his early twenties, whose enthu- 
siasms have not warped his judgments. A 
more detailed review of this book will be 
presented next month. 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 149) 

mistake of trying to hide some of his fav- 
orites, and the Gestapo nearly arrested his 
mother. But Hans took all the blame. They 
both lived secure in their belief that they 
were safe from life in their cultural pur- 
ra 


To our readers and friends, we wish to 
express our wishes for a happy and a pros- 
perous New Year. 


Mr. Archetti, under the strain of the 
holiday season, was unable to write his 
usual column this month. He extends his 
apologies and good wishes to his readers 
and assures them that he will be with them 
next month. 

We anticipate publishing next month a 
summary of the outstanding releases of 
1940. 

Part of the records for review were not 
received until Dec. 30, owing to delay in 
the mails occasioned by the holidays, hence 
the advance in publication date. 


January, 1941 


In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA—Benny Rides Again, and The Man I Love. 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra. Columbia 
55001. 


AAA—Henderson Stomp, and Nobody. Benny Good- 
man and his Orchestra. Columbia 35820. 


@ The band news of the month is the emergence 
of the new Goodman combination. Its first record- 
ings, here listed, give rise to extremely interesting 
speculations as to its future. To begin with, it will 
be the first band ever to attempt to win the favor 
ot the public in a very large way (as this one ob- 
viously will) with both colored and white musi- 
cians as part of its regular ensembles. Of course, 
Goodman’s former employment of such men as 
Teddy Wilson, Lionel Hampton, etc., in his smaller 
combinations is too familiar to need recalling. But 
here, for the first time (at least, to my knowledge), 
colored and white help will be pitching together 
for a full evening’s chore. Partly for musical rea- 
sons and partly for sociological ones, its reception 
at the hands of the general public will be watched 
with a great deal of interest by at least one ob- 
server. Outstanding among its colored recruits is 
Cootie Williams, Ellington’s magnificant trumpeter 
for so many years. Any defection from the ranks 
of the brilliant Ellington organization is a matter 
of considerable regret. The latter is a truly un- 
paralleled ensemble, and the loss of ¢ ootie, while 
Goodman’s gain, is one which Ellington’s admirers 
will not take with any too good grace. However, 
Williams’ work shows up splendidly in its new 
surroundings and the group as a whole is unquali- 
fiedly excellent. Of the initial recordings, Benny 
Rides Again, a new Sautter Opus, is the most out- 
standing. A twelve-inch job quite plainly inspired 
(it seems to us) by that other epochal twelve-inch 
recording, Sing Sing Sing, it gives the band a good 
opportunity to show what it can do, whatever the 
weakness of the number as such (said weaknesses 
being principally a rather patchy quality in the 
construction and a rather reminiscent thematic 
quality). The Man I Love and Nobody (the latter 
with an uncommonly adroit lyric) are both mostly 
Helen Forrest. Henderson Stomp is a welcome re- 
vival of a swell number. 


AAA—Scrub Me Mama with a Boogie Beat, and 
There 1 Go. Will Bradley and his Orchestra. Co- 
lumbia 35743. 


@ It now appears that Will Bradley’s Beat Me 
Daddy Eight to the Bar has turned out to be one 
of those important recordings which not only es- 
tablishes the reputation of a band but which helps 
tu start a whole new vogue. Since its release some 
months ago, it has not only had a sensationally 
large sale but has given rise to a whole host of ob- 
vious imitations, some by Bradley himself and some 
by others. Of these, Scrub Me Mama seems the 
likeliest. It’s a’ sort of boogy-woogying of the 
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Irish Washerwoman, and, as before, the piano of 
Freddy Slack and the McKinley, 
not to mention the very potent trombone of Bradley 
There | Go 


the ballad of the season 


vocals of Ray 


himself, are outstanding features 


seems likely to be (being 


a BMI 


standing swing number and an outstanding melody 


ballad), and the combination of an out- 


number on the same disc is uncommon enough to 


merit a round of applause 


AAA—Panama Hattie Album. Ethel Merman with 
Harry Sosnik and his Orchestra. Decca Set 203. 

@ Whatever may be one’s own opinion regarding 
I f Miss Ethel 


the vocal prowess « Merman, there is 
place as one of the 


no denying her a foremost 


figures on the American musical-comedy stage. It 
is therefore fitting that we should have an album of 
trom 
the first show in which she has been starred, Pan 
ama Hattie. Not 
vent admirers would contend that her voice has any- 
texture. A 


reminding one 


records by her, the selections being drawn 


even Miss Merman’s most fer- 


thing remotely approaching beauty of 


strident, raucous organ, more ot 


some blatantly powerful band instrument than 


anything human, her chief stock in trade appears 


ly at the top ot her 


to be giving out approximate 
times. This can be, and is, all well 
and good in the theatre, 
would be completely smothered by the din of the 


pit band. But it is all undiverting on records, ex- 


lungs at all 


where the sotto voce stylists 


cept to those who have seen the show and enjoyed 


it, in which case it becomes a practically indis- 


pensable memento of a pleasurable evening in the 


theatre. 


AAA—Rum pus In Ric hmond, and In a Mellotone. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra. Victor 26678. 


@ Here is 
lington is 


another of the masterpieces that EI- 


turning out so prodigally these days. 
The same originality of conception, the same integ- 
rity of workmanship, plus the same flawless, com- 
pletely understanding performances by his remark- 
able band are here. Ellington’s absolutely unpar- 
ralleled stature as a creator in the field of swing, 
hot jazz or whatever you choose to call it is be- 
The other clever 
boys have their days in the sun, but Ellington goes 
rolling along like Ol’ Man River from year to year 


in an ever-increasing flow of inspired musical ideas. 


coming more and more evident. 


Here, as in most of Ellington’s recordings, the fan- 


tastically skillful sax work of Johnny Hodges is a 


particularly attractive feature 


AAA—The Yogi 
The Moon and I 


Columbia 35866 


Who Lost His Will Power, and 
Orrin Tucker and his Orchestra. 


@ The one about the Yogi is an exceedingly amus- 
ing affair penned by Johnny Mercer for the forth- 
Bonny Baker-Orrin Tucker film. Nicely 
articulated by a group from the band, it is given 
the benefit, at the very beginning and the very end, 


coming 


of some quite unlooked-for vocal pyrotechnics by - 


—guess who!—Jerry Colonna. Which helps, of 
course, to make it one of the more diverting discs 


of the season. 
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AAA—Gettin’ Sentimental Over 
Vol. IL. 


You. Piano Solos, 
Carmen Cavallaro. Decca Set 177. 

@ Sweet piano jazz, heretofore available only on 
privately finally seems to be 
catching on in a big way, if one may judge by the 
flood of piano albums in recent months. Releases 
by Eddie Duchin, Frankie Carle, and two by Car- 
men Cavallaro as well as many others slated for the 


released recordings, 


near future, give every indication that the record 
makers have been overlooking something good all 
Cavallaro, who uses string bass and 
features of 
Charlie Kunz and Edgar Fairchild, two veterans in 


1 
these years. 


guitar background, combines the best 


this sort of thing. The results are pleasing, al- 
undistinctive. 


However, stylish and fancy pianistics are apparently 


though completely unoriginal and 
just what people have been waiting for, judging 
by the success of the first volume, released some 
months ago. The present one contains such worthy 
oldies as Time On My Hands, Can’t We Be Friends?, 


My Silent Love, Stormy Weather, etc. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR RECORDINGS 
OF MERIT 

AAA—Five O'Clock Whistle, and My Wanderin’ 

Man. Count Basie and his Orchestra. Okeh 5922. 


\AA—Cabin In the Sky, and Taking a Chance On 
Love. Ella Fitzgerald and her Orchestra. Decca 
3490, 

A\AA—My Sunday Gal, and Without a Song. Rex 


Stewart and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-10946. 


AAA 
Barnet and his Orchestra. 


Redskin Rumba, and Southern Fried. Charlie 
Bluebird B-10944. 


AAA—Yon'’re the One For 
Life. Woody 


Me, and Love of My 
Herman and his Orchestra. 


Decca 
Scrub Me 
Peddler. 


and his Orchestra. 


AAA 
Johnny 


Mama With a Boogie Beat, and 
Andrews Sisters with Vic Schoen 
Decca 3553. 


AAA—Norfolk Ferry, and Put Yourself In My 
Place. Erskine Hawkins and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-10932. 


AAA—Creepy Weepy, and Improvisation in Several 
Keys. Walter Gross (piano solo). Bluebird B-10937. 


AAA—Abercrombie Had a Zombie, 
Nobody’s Bizness If I Do. 
Rhythm. Bluebird B-10967. 


and Tain’t 
“Fats” Waller and his 


AAA—Washington and Lee Swing, and Feelin’ 
Fancy. Gene Krupa and his Orchestra. Okeh 5921. 


AA—Love of My 
California. Claude 
Okeh 5901. 


Life, and The 


Thornhill and his 


Legend of Old 
Orchestra. 


AA—Along the Santa Fe Trail, and Yes, My Darling 
Daughter. Glenn Miller and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-10970. 


AA—Your Love Has Faded, and Moon Romanca. 
Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra. Okeh 5940. 
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Of The Nations Most Reliable Dealers 


Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 


GATEWAY TO MUSIC. 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 


San Peanitinits California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Streets 





Cie. Illinois 
CABLE PIANO COMPANY 
Wabash and Jackson 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


iefionanll, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 


PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North th Charles Street 


Boston, ‘Masstdeetie 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 


M. STE! NERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 
Worcester Springfield 





Cambridge, Massachusetts 
BRIGGS AND BRIGGS 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 


nitensenaiin Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South l0th Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
1217 Walnut Street 


St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 


Richmond Hill, 
INTERNATIONAL. "RECORDS AGENCY 
P.O. Box 171 (Mail orders only) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 


New York City 
BLOOMFIELD'S MUSIC STORE 
118 East 14th Street 








BRONX MUSIC CENTER 
383 East 149th Street 


CENTER MUSIC STORE 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 


HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
373 Madison Ave., at 46th St. 


LIBERTY MUSIC SHOP 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 


~NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1tt East 14th St. 1166 Sixth Ave. 
Brooklyn . . . . 25 Flatbush Ave. 


RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
1tl West 52nd Street 




















G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street ; 


STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 


HARRY SULTAN’S RECORD SHOP. 
26 East 23rd Street 


SUN RADIO COMPANY 
212 Fulton Street 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 


H. ROYER SMITH co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Cc. C. MELLOR CO. 
604 Wood Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
HELEN GUNNIS RECORD SHOP 
226 East Mason Street 
Charleston, | W. Va. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Edited by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE and 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 
+ 

—an independent magazine devoted to 
the interest of the gramophone user. 
—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 


phies, translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 


. 
Write for a Specimen Copy 


The Gramophone 
49 Ebrington Road 
Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex 
England 


- 
' 
' ; 


$3.00 a Year 
October, 1940 


CARL ENGEL, Editor 


Because of many requests from 
our readers everywhere, we offer 
an attractive binder (for copies 
either 6 by 9 inches or 7 by 10 
inches) in a choice of red or 
green boards with metal back in 
which to preserve copies of 
magazines. The binder looks and 
handles like a book. It opens flat, 
which makes it both easy to read 
and to handle. Copies are easily 
inserted or removed without dis- 
turbing any others. The binder 
holds twelve issues. 


Sent Postpaid in the U. S. for 60c. 


Please specify binder size when ordering 
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